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Knotting  the  handkerchief  over  mouth  and  nostrils,  Young  Wide  Awake  made  the  long,  daring 
leap  that  seemed  like  suicide.  He  landed  beside  the  senseless  woman  and  terrified 
child.  “Be  cool,  now,  little  one!  Help  me  save  your  mother!”  called  Wide. 
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.  CHAPTER  I. 

TROT  SMELLS  MISCHIEF. 

It  as  an  afternoon  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  term. 

Several  of  the  young  members  of  the  Washington  No.  1 
Eire  Company  were  gathered  on  the  upper  hall  at  their 
cosy  little  fire-house  in  Holmes  Street,  Belmont, 

“Don’t  anybody  speak,  please/'  begged  Joe  Darrell. 

hat  s  the  matter  ?”  Alf  Ryder  asked  the  foreman  of 
the  engine  crew. 

“I  rl°n  t  to  think,”  murmured  Joe,  lazily,  as,  with 
closed  eyes,  he  leaned  back  in  a  sloping  canvas  chair  that 
he  himself  had  brought  to  the  hall. 

“Shure,  Joe,”  teased  Foreman  Terry  Rourke,  of  the  hose 
carriage  crew,  “ye  never  were  much  on  thinking.” 

Even  this  slur  failed  to  arouse  Joe,  cambative  though  he 
usually  was. 

“Do  just  a  little  thinking,  Joe,”  urged  Young  Wide 
Awake,  teasingly. 

“Won't!”  snapped  Darrell. 

“Think  over  all  you  know,”  Wide  went  on,  tormentingly. 
“That  won't  take  you  long,  and  the  job  will  be  so  restful 
that  you'll  go  to  sleep  while  thinking  it  over.” 

.  There  wa -  a  chorus  of  laughter  at  this  sally. 

Joe  turned  his  head,  glaring  at  his  captain,  but  Wide 
:/)  bandy  in  meeting  a  sudden  spring  or  unexpected 
dineh  that  Joe,  in  hi-  present  indolent  mood,  couldn't  see 
my  pro:-. poet  of  -a* i-. faction  in  jumping  at  our  hero. 


“That  reminds  me  of  a  conundrum,”  went  on  Phil 
Scott.  “If - ” 

Joe  reached  down  for  an  old  shoe  that  Skip,  the  boy 
janitor,  had  left  on  the  floor  nearby,  picked  it  up  and 
hurled  it  at  Phil's  head. 

But  young  Scott,  on  the  lookout  for  just  such  a  trick, 
caught  the  shoe. 

Call  that  safe?”  Phil  challenged.  “Judgment !” 

He  struck  an  attitude,  then  struck  something  else,  for  he 

hurled  the  shoe  neatly  back  so  that  it  struck  Joe  neatly  on 
the  stomach. 

“Ouch!  Ugh!” 

With  an  exclamation  of  rage,  Joe  bounded  from  his 
chair,  darting  after  Phil,  who  had  taken  to  flight. 

Some  one  sitting  there  in  the  circle  stuck  out  a  foot. 

Joe  tiipped  over  it,  fell  flat,  then  bounded  up  again,- 
this  time  wholly  out  of  patience. 

“Who  did  that?”  he  demanded,  glaring  at  several  in¬ 
nocent  faces. 

“I,”  mocked  Phil,  from  the  doorway. 

I  wish  whoever  did  it  would  have  the  sand  to  own  up 
to  it,”  glared  Joe. 

^  <  t,  though  the  members  of  Washington  No.  1  were  sup¬ 
posed  io  be  iathei  famous  lor  their  courage,  no  one  proved 
himself  a  hero  just  then  by  acknowledging  that  be  was  the 
tripper. 

“You  fellows  all  know  who  did  that,”  flared  doe,  making 
another  searching  round  of  the  innocent  faces. 

There  was  no  answer. 
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“And  you  who  know,  also  know  what  a  fool  idiot  and 
white-livered  chap  it  was,  to  do  a  thing  like  that,”  Joe  went 
on.  “He's  the  fool  of  the  engine  company,  anyway.” 

“Who?”  demanded  Terry,  in  pretended  astonishment. 

“The  fellowr  who  tripped  me,”  raged  Joe. 

“Who  was  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Thin  Oi  lave  it  to  the  fellers  who’s  the  biggest  idiot — 
the  feller  thot  plays  a  little  thrick,  or  the  feller  thot  goes 
around  tagging  names  on  fellers  he  don’t  know,”  challenged 
Terry. 

Purposely,  his  remark  was  rather  vague. 

J oe  tried  to  think  out  what  it  meant,  then,  with  a  growl, 
made  a  sudden  grab  at  Terry. 

Pourke,  however,  failed  to  be  close  enough  at  hand  to  get 
caught. 

“Catch  that  lunatic/Darrell,  before  he  does  any  harm!” 
warned  Phil  from  th©.  door. 

When  Joe  got  one  of  his  tantrum  streaks  on  the  fellows 
loved  nothing  better  than  to  tease  him  a  bit. 

Half  a  dozen  of  them  grabbed  him  at  once,  holding  him 
tightly. 

“Let  go  of  me,  you — goats!”  panted  Darrell,  angrily. 

They  gave  him  the  laugh,  however,  as  he  struggled  in 
vain  to  free  himself  from  so  many  captors. 

“Let  go  of  me,  and  I'll  fight  you,  one  at  a  time,”  quivered 
Joe. 

“Let  him  go,”  interposed  Wide,  breaking  in  through  the 
group. 

He  himself  caught  Joe  by  the  arm,  giving  him  consider¬ 
able  of  a  shake. 

“Quit  your  blamed  nonsense,  Joe,”  warned  the  young 
captain.  “You'll  go  too  far,  if  you  don’t  look  out,  and  then 
you’ll  find  that  other  folks  beside  yourself  can  have  bad 
tempers.” 

“I  want  to  know  who  tripped  me,”  insisted  Darrell. 

“I  did,”  Wide  replied,  coolly. 

“lou  didn’t,  either,”  growled  Joe.  “I  was  looking  at 
your  face  when  I  fell.  You  weren't  near  enough  to  trip 
me.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  asking  me,  if  you  won't  believe  me?” 
laughed  Young  Wide  Awake. 

“But  I  ve  got  to  find  that  fellow,  and  reckon  with  him,” 
insisted  Joe,  angrily.  “It's  a  shame  that  you  fellows  can’t 
let  me  have  a  little  peace  once  in  a  while.” 

“Perhaps  you'll  recollect  that  nothing  happened  until 
you  began  to  throw  things,”  Wide  reminded  him.  “Now, 
go  back  and  sit  down — or  else  get  out  of  here  for  the  pres¬ 
ent” 

But  Joe,  released,  made  another  sudden  dive  for  Terry 
Rourke. 

Terry  dodged,  then  panted,  grinningly: 

“Take  him  out,  fellers,  and  tur-rn  the  stream  on  him. 
That’ll  cool  him  off.” 

With  a  yell,  the  young  Washingtons  closed  in  on  Joe, 
nabbed  him,  and  again  held  him  helpless. 


“Now,  down  in  the  yar-rd  wid  him,”  bossed  Terry. 
“The  post  in  the  back  yard  is  a  foine  thing  to  tie  him  to.” 

Young  Wide  Awake  made  no  objection,  as  the  frolickers 
bore  Joe,  in  an  ugly  frame  of  mind,  down  the  stairs  and 
through  into  the  back  yard. 

Wide  followed,  however,  to  see  that  the  fellows  didn’t 
carry  it  too  far. 

As  Joe’s  captors  bore  him  out  to  the  torment,  Phil  Scott 
tarried  long  enough  in  the  engine-room  to  get  a  couple  of 
the  smaller  asbestos  life-lines. 

These,  pliable  and  flexible  as  they  were,  were  ideal  ropes 
for  tying  any  one  up  with. 

“Say,  you  fellows  quit  this,  will  you?”  yelled  Joe. 

“Yes;  when  you’re  cool  enough.” 

Joe  got  his  right  fist  free,  ready  to  punch  some  one,  but 
the  arm  was  caught  again  on  the  instant. 

Then,  chuckling,  the  young  torments  ran  their  comrade 
over  to  the  post. 

Like  a  flash,  Phil  got  two  turns  of  one  of  the  lines  around 
Joe  and  the  post. 

Then,  quickly  enough,  they  finished  the  job,  winding  Joe 
in  many  coils  of  tightly  drawn  rope. 

Alf  Ryder,  Phil  and  Perkins  now  ran  out  a  short  length 
of  hose,  coupled  to  a  tap  in  the  engine-room. 

It  was  the  piece  of  hose  that  they  used  for  washing  off 
their  engine  and  hose  carriage  in  the  same  back  yard. 

“Oi  wondher  av  the  wather’s  clean,  fellers,'’  cautioned 
Terry.  “Shure,  ’t  would  be  a  sin  to  throw  dir-rty  wather 
over  a  fine  gintleman  like  Joe  himself.” 

Phil  had  the  nozzle,  facing  the  glaring  Joe. 

“Just  give  the,  water  a  twist,  Alf,  while  I  have  a  look 
at  it,”  requested  Phil,  turning  the  nozzle  so  that  the  stream 
would  strike  an  old  empty  packing-case  over  by  the  fence. 

Squirt!  At  the  first  douse  of  water  against  the  packing- 
case  there  came  a  yell  and  a  string  of  curses  from  inside. 

Phil,  in  his  astonishment,  forgot  to  turn  the  hose  away. 

The  stream  went  on  striking  solidly  against  the  side  of 
the  big  box. 

As  there  were  cracks  in  the  side  of  the  box,  a  generous 
share  of  the  water  was  forcing  itself  through  into  the  box. 

“Let  up  with  that  water,  I  tell  you!”  roared  a  choking 


voice. 

“It's  a  hobo!"  cried  Brad  Thompson. 

“Trot  him  out!”  yelled  some  one  else. 

“Tie  him  to  the  post,  too,  and  give  him  a  bath!” 

1  hen  lug  him  to  the  police  station,  and  the  justice'll 
give  him  thirty  days’  rest  in  the  county  jail.”  ^ 

I  rot,  the  engine  company's  coach  dog  mascot-  had  come 
slowly  out  into  the  yard. 

Now,  however,  at  the  first  sound  of  that  cursing  voice  iu 
the  box,  Trot's  hair  bristled. 


He  leaped  at  the  packing-case,  barking  fiercely. 
Wide's  attention  was  attracted  to  the  dog's  antics. 


I  rot.  seldom  took  note  of  strangers,  as  long  as  ihev  kept 
out  of  the.  engine-house  itself. 

I  he  dog  must  smell  mischief,*'  our  hero  muttered  to 


Terry. 
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"Av  he  does,  it  s  in  tliot  box,"  grinned  Terry.  “Br-ring 
some  boards  and  a  few  nails,  and  well  box  it  up  and  dig  a 
hole.  lis  sildom  ye  can  bur-rv  throuble  that  easy!” 

‘’Here.  Trot!  Come  here,  sir!”  ordered  Wide. 

But.  the  coach  dog  was  so  angry  over  whatever  was  in 
that  box  that  he  had  to  be  dragged  away. 

Brad  got  the  dog  by  the  collar,  and  brought  him  over  to 
Wide. 


Phil,  in  the  meantime,  had  turned  the  nozzle  so  that  the 
stream  struck  a  far  corner  in  the  fence. 

Out  of  the  box  crawled  a  man  who,  despite  his  bedraggled 
condition,  did  not  look  exactly  like  a  tramp. 

His  clothing  was  a  bit  seedy,  to  be  sure,  yet  this  man,  who 
was  abouty  forty  years  of  age,  three  inches  under  six  feet 
in  height,  dark  of  hair  and  with  a  grizzled  mustache,  looked 
like  a  hard-luck  circus  man  or  played-out  sport. 

“Between  your  water  and  your  dogs,  you’re  a  hoodlum 
crowd,”  growled  the  man. 

“Strangers  are  not  allowed  in  this  yard,  anyway,” 
warned  Wide,  quietly.  “It  would  be  better  for  you  to 
finish  your  nap  somewhere  else.” 

Grumbling,  the  fellow  started  for  the  alley  that  led  to 
the  street. 

Gr-r-r-r!  His  hair  still  bristling,  Trot  tore  himself 
away  from  Young  Wide  Awake’s  grasp. 

Wide  leaped  after  him,  but  Trot  was  speedier  of  foot. 

The  stranger,  too,  with  another  yell,  tried  to  do  what  he 
could  in  the  way  of  speed. 

Grip !  Trot  had  the  stranger  s  coat-tails  between  his 

teeth. 

There  was  a  tearing  sound,  then  the  stranger  got  away, 
heading  for  Holmes  Street,  while  Trot  turned  to  look  at 
our  hero,  at  the  same  time  shaking  tlie  fragments  of  cloth 
in  his  mouth. 

“Why,  you  brute,  you  tore  one  tail  clean  out  of  that  poor 
chap’s  coat,”  uttered  Wide,  angrily.  “He  doesn’t  look  as  if 
he  could  afford  to  lose  a  coat,  either.  Give  that  up  to  me, 
sir.” 

Wide  had  hold  of  the  torn-off  coat-tail,  so  Trot  gave  it 
up,  though  reluctantly. 

“Now,  why  on  ear-rth  did  Trot  object  to  tliot  feller?”  de- 

i 

manded  Terry. 

“There  must  have  been  some  reason.  Trot  is  a  pretty 
knowing  old  fellow,”  Wide  answered. 

He  felt  something  stiff  between  the  cloth  and  the  lining 
as  he  turned  the  coat-tail  over  in  his  hands. 

“Why*  there  is  a  pocket  here,”  murmured  Wide. 

“Thin  Oi’m  hoping  the  poor  feller  didn’t  have  his  bank¬ 
book  in  there,”  grinned  Rourke. 

What  Wide  brought  to  light  was  a  letter. 

“  ‘Mrs.  Anna  Wright,  237  Gerald  Street,’  ”  he  read, 
from  the  address  on  the  envelope. 

“Belmont?”  queried  Terry. 

“  Yes.” 


“Thin  th’  lady  is  easy  found,”  declared  Terry. 

“I’ll  mail  it  to  Mrs.  Wright  this  afternoon,”  Wide  de¬ 


clared. 
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“Don’t  you  fellows  dare  let  that  water  touch  me!” 
warned  Joe,  angrily. 

“Come  in,  away  from  the  racket,”  murmured  Wide,  and 
Terry  followed  him  into  the  engine-house. 

From  the  street  door  they  could  hear  the  lively  splashing 
of  water,  and  knew  that  Joe  was  getting  his  full  measure  of 
punishment. 

They  could  hear  the  laughter  and  jeers  of  the  young  tor¬ 
mentors,  too. 

Wide  had  dropped  the  letter,  which  was  already  opened, 
into  his  coat-pocket. 

Trot  remained  behind  in  the  rear  yard,  his  hair  still 
bristling  somewhat. 

“Quare,  the  effect  av  that  sthranger  on  the  dog,”  com¬ 
mented  Terry. 

“I’m  afraid  the  fellow  was  there  for  no  good  purpose,” 
Wide  answered.  “Trot  doesn’t  often  make  mistakes,  and 
he  didn’t  like  that  fellow  a  bit.” 

“Here  he’s  coming  now,”  muttered  Terry,  glancing  up 
the  street. 

“Skip  back  and  tie  Trot,  or  he’ll  chew  the  poor  hobo,” 
said  Young  Wide  Awake. 

Looking  sharply  ahead,  the  man  who  had  lost  a  coat-tail 
came  to  the  engine-house  door. 

“Looking  for  this  part  of  your  garment?”  Wide  queried, 
holding  out  the  torn-off  coat-tail. 

With  an  eager  cry  the  stranger  pounced  upon  the  fabric, 
just  as  Terry  came  back  into  the  engine-room. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  pocket  in  the  coat-tail,  the 
stranger  looked  quickly  up,  a  glint  of  suspicion  in  his 
eyes. 

“That  letter  isn’t  here,”  he  snarled. 

“Isn’t  it?”  asked  Wide,  indifferently. 

“No,  it  isn’t!” 

“What  letter?” 

“There  was  one  in  this  pocket  when  your  infernal  dog 
tore  it  away.  That  letter  was  important  to  me.” 

“I’m  sorry  if  you’ve  lost  it,”  replied  Wide,  coolly. 

“I  want  that  letter,  I  tell  you !” 

“Is  the  dog  tied,  Terry?”  queried  our  hero. 

“Faith,  and  he  is,”  answered  Rourke. 

“You  can  go  back  in  the  yard  and  look  for  your  letter, 
then,”  Young  Wide  Awake  informed  the  stranger. 

“Will  you  come  with  me?” 

“It  isn’t  necessary.  The  dog’s  tied.” 

“Will  you  come  with  me,  just  the  same?”  insisted  the 
stranger. 

“No,”  Wide  answered,  shortly,  for  he  didn’t  like  the  fel¬ 
low’s  manner  or  looks  much  better  than  Trot  had  done. 

With  a  grunt,  the  stranger  started  around  and  up  the 
alley. 

Presently  he  came  back. 

“That  letter  isn’t  in  the  yard  there,  anywhere,”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

“I  didn’t  say  it  was,  did  I?”  Wide  questioned. 

“1  begin  to  think  you  know  where  it  is!” 
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“I’m  not  responsible  for  your  opinions,  am  I?”  Wide  re¬ 
torted. 

“If  you  know  where  that  letter  is,  I  order  you  to  give 
it  to  me.” 

“And  1  order  you  away  from,  in  front  of  this  engine- 
house,”  Wide  rejoined.  “You’re  a  nuisance,  here.  Git!  ,- 

That  was  such  unsusual  language  for  good-natured 
Young  Wide  Awake  that  Terry  Rourke  gave  a  little  start  of 
surprise. 

Despite  the  order,  the  fellow  showed  such  an  evident  in¬ 
tention  of  staying  where  he  was  that  Terry,  with  a  look  at 
Wide,  announced : 

“Oi’m  goin’  back  t’  give  the  dog  his  freedom.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  begged  the  stranger,  appealingly. 
“Now,  see  here,  young  man,  if  you  know  where  that  missing 
letter  is  I  appeal  to  you  to  turn  it  over  to  me.” 

“What’s  your  name?”  Wide  inquired,  eyeing  the  fellow, 
sharply. 

“Er — er — Abner  Judson. 

“I’ve  seen  no  letter  addressed  to  you.  Have  you,  Terry  ?” 

“Oh,  the  letter  wasn’t  addressed  to  me,”  the  stranger 
went  on,  hastily. 

“I  don’t  quite  see  that  you’ve  got  any  business  with  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  other  persons,  friend  Judson,”  Wide  re¬ 
plied,  blandly. 

Terry,  without  waiting  for  more,  turned  and  went  back 
to  the  yard. 

“He’s  untying  the  dog,  I  suppose,”  Wide  smiled. 
“Funny,  wasn’t  it,  what  a  dislike  the  dog  took  to  you?” 

Trot's  yelp  being  heard,  the  stranger,  who  called  himself 
Judson,  shambled  off. 

“Keep  that  dog  back  till  I  get  up  the  street,”  he  called 
back.  “You’ll  hear  from  me  later.” 

Trot  bounded  through  the  engine-house,!  out  into  the 
street. 

There  the  mascot  stood,  hair  again  bristling,  though 
Trot  did  not  offer  to  run  after  Judson. 

“Quare  what  a  dislike  Trot  takes  t’  him,”  observed  Terry. 

“Very,”  Wide  replied,  drily. 

“Ye’ll  not  give  him  the  letter,  thin?” 

“Hardly,  as  it’s  not  addressed  to  Abner  Judson,  but  to  a 
lady.” 

“What’s  the  letther  about,  I  wonder?” 

“As  it’s  a  lady’s  letter,  I  don’t  expect  to  know,”  Wide 
smiled.  “Did  you  bring  your  bike  this  afternoon,  Terry?” 

“No;  Oi  walked.” 

“Then  I'll  take  a  run  down  to  Gerald  Street  alone,  old 
fellow.  I  won't  be  gone  long,  in  case  I  find  the  lady  at 
home.” 

Wide  wheeled  away,  deliberately. 

He  took  but  small  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  letter. 

Tie  had  noticed  only  that  the  letter  was  not  stamped  or 
post-marked,  but  that  the  letter  had  been  opened,  as  if  it 
had  reached  its  destination  at  one  time. 

Had  Young  Wide  Awake  guessed  the  string  of  adven¬ 
tures  he  was  running  into,  he  would  have  been  much  more 
interested  in  the  letter  and  in  its  contents. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WIDE  AND  THE  MEANEST  BLACKMAILER  ALIVE. 

The  house  in  Gerald  Street  proved  to  be  a  very  modest - 
looking  two-story  affair. 

Mrs.  Wright,  he  found,  had  rooms  on  the  upper  floor. 

Wide  ascended  the  stairs,  knocking  at  the  door  he  had 
been  directed  to. 

“Come  in!”  called  a  voice  so  sweet  that  it  won  our  hero 
even  before  he  saw  the  owner  of  the  voice. 

As  Wide  stepped  inside  he  found  himself  confronted  by 
a  young  woman  under  thirty. 

She  had  been  a  woman  of  unusual  beauty,  but  her  face 
looked  as  though  deep  suffering  had  left  its  mark  there. 

She  was  plainly  garbed,  though  with  exquisite  neatness. 
Her  figure  was  trim  and  perfect. 

She  had  the  look  of  a  woman  who  had  seen  much  trouble, 
but  whom  trouble  could  not  wholly  down. 

Across  the  room,  also  looking  at  our  hero,  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  little  girls  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  child  looked  like  a  perfect  miniature  of  her  mother, 
but  the  seal  of  trouble  and  care  was  not  on  the  child's  face. 

“Mrs.  Wright?”  Wide  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  you  that  came  into  my  pos¬ 
session,”  Young  Wide  Awake  announced,  producing  the 
letter  and  handing  it  over. 

The  woman  took  it,  uttering  a  cry. 

What  was  there  about  it  that  could  make  her  face  so 
ghastly  white? 

“Go  into  another  room,  Elsie,”  she  directed,  “and  close 
the  door.” 

After  the  child  had  obeyed,  Mrs.  Wright  turned  to  our 
hero  with :  , 

“Well?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  madam.” 

“How  much  do  you  want?” 

The  woman’s  voice  had  grown  cold  and  hard,  though  her 
bosom  was  heaving. 

There  was  a  frightened  look  in  her  eyes  that  perplexed  the 
young  fireman. 

“How  much  do  I  want?”  repeated  Wide.  “What  for, 
Mrs.  Wright?  For  returning  your  letter?  That  was  no 
trouble  at  all,  I  assure  you.” 

“Let  us  have  done  with  all  pretence."  begged  the  woman, 
wearily.  “Abner  Judson  sent  you,  I  suppose?”* 

“Indeed  not,  madam.  I  might  rather  sav  that  I  came  in 

%7 

spite  of  him.” 

“In  spite  of  hinj?”  J 

“  He  claimed  the  letter  for  himself,  but  a*  it  wasn't  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  I  wouldn't  let  him  have  it.” 

“Are  you  going  to  take  it  away  from  me  now?"  de¬ 
manded  the  woman,  her  color  going  fast. 

lake  it  away  from  you?  Your  own  letter,  madam! 
There  is  something  about  all  this  that  I  don't  understand. 
But  it  is  uoue  of  my  business,  anyway.” 
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panted  the 


1  viLh  1  could  believe  3011  honest — 
woman,  then  paused  suddenly. 

9  ‘‘Thank  you,"  said  Wide,  bluntly.  "I  have  always  sup¬ 
posed  that  1  was.” 

I  ^-eL  s*uee  y°11  know  the  contents  of  this  letter _ ” 

I  don  t,  madam.  It  wasn't  addressed  to  me,  so,  of 
course,  I  didn't  read  it.” 

(1*ed  Ike  woman,  eagerly,  then  unbelievingly. 
1  wish  1  could  Relieve  that.  But  you  come  from  Abner 
Judson,  and  X  can  believe  no  one  who  has  dealings  with 
that  man.”  & 

“Shall  I  tell  you  what  dealings  Pve  had  with  him 
madam?”  smiled  Young  Wide  Awake. 

He  began  his  recital,  but  before  he  had  gotten  far  she 
interrupted  him  with : 

Oh,  then  you  are  one  of  our  local  firemen  ?” 

“les,  Mrs.  Wright.”  -  t 

Our  hero  went  on  with  his  narrative. 

He  had  nearly  finished,  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
wrenched  open. 

Mrs.  Wright  screamed,  running  back  to  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  her  child  was  waiting. 

It  was  Abner  Judson  who  stood  just  inside  the  threshold 
glaring  at  our  hero. 

’So  you  got  here  ahead  of  me?”  he  demanded,  harshly. 
‘Yes/’  Wide  answered,  coolly,  though  he  noticed,  with 
inward  mdignation,  that  Mrs.  Wright  was  shaking  almost 
as  if  with  ague. 

“Have  yon  gone  and  spoiled  the  graft— or  did  you  pickle 
it  for  3murself  ?” 

“ What  are  yo«  talking  about  ?”  Wide  demanded. 

‘‘That  letter - ” 
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“I  found  it,  as  you  suspected.  But  it  was  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Wright,  and  I  gave  it  to  her.” 

Shes  holding  it  behind  her  back,  now,  then,  is  she?” 

uttered  Judson,  harshly,  as  he  started  to  stride  across  the 
room. 

But  Young  Wide  Awake  was  in  his  path,  like  a  young 
bull,  and  hurled  him  back. 

“Mrs.  Wright,  am  I  acting  by  your  authority  in  keeping 
this  fellow  from  going  near  you?”  called  the  young  firet 

“Yes— no— oh,  I  don’t  know!”  quivered  the  terrified 
woman. 

Make  up  37our  mind,  please.  If  you  don’t  want  this  fel¬ 
low  to  come  near  you,  he  shan’t.” 

Judson  had  halted,  his  hands  working  convulsively,  a 
sneaking  light  shining  in  his  eyes,  as  if  lie  were  planning  to 
jump  on  the  young  fireman. 

“Can  you  keep  him  back  a  moment?”  panted  Mrs. 
Wright. 

“I  believe  I  can  keep  him  back  forever,  if  you  wish,” 
gritted,  sternly,  for  he  had  already  seen  that  this 
sweet- faced  woman  lived  in  mortal  terror  of  the  man’ who 
v.e ~  glaring  at  her. 

“La/.  you  keep  him  back  until  I  have  time  to  slip  into  the 
next  room  and  burn  this  letter?” 


J 011  shan  t  do  that!”  roared  Judson,  leaping  forward. 

He  tried  to  dash  past  our  hero  and  spring  at  the  fright¬ 
ened  woman. 

Mistake  number  one!”  uttered  Wide,  hitting  the  wretch 
a,  blow  on  the  jaw  that  sent  him  staggering  back. 

Don’t  let  him  come  in  here  after  me !”  appealed  Mrs. 

light,,  as  she  hurriedly  threw  open  the  door  and  fled 
through  it. 

1 11  kill  him  if  he  tries  it,”  uttered  Wide,  grimly. 

That  threat  was  more  for  effect  than  anything  else. 

But  it  caused  Judson  to  thrust  his  right  hand  into  a 
pocket. 

At  that,  ^oung  Wide  Awake  leaped  at  him  like  a  wild¬ 
cat,  knocking  Judson  down. 

If  you  attempt  to  get  up,”  quivered  Wide,  standing 
over  him,  “I’ll  break  you. in  small  pieces!” 

*  Tlle  flasl1  in  his  eyes  must  have  told  Judson  that  the 
young  fireman  meant  business. 

Abner  Judson  was  bigger  and  more  strongly  built  than 
our  hero,  but  he  seemed  to  have  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
daring  that  had  enabled  the  young  fire  captain  to  keep 
himself  master  of  the  situation  so  far. 

Help,  help,  help !  What  are  the37  fighting  about, 
mamma  ?  ’  came  in  the  child’s  frightened  voice. 

“Be  quiet,  Elsie.  The  young  gentleman  out  there  is  a 
friend  of  ours.” 

Is  that  wicked  Mr.  Judson  hurting  him?” 

“I— I  don’t  believe  he  is,”  laughed  Mrs.  Wright,  nerv¬ 
ously. 

Then  she  came  out  again,  closing  the  door  and  leaving 
the  child  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  woman’s  eyes  shone  the  light  of  a  new  courage. 

“My  friend,”  she  said,  very  quietly,  “that  letter  is  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

A  yell  of  rage  burst  from  the  lips  of  Abner  Judson,  lying 
flat  on  the  floor.  B 

_  “If  you  are  addressing  me,  madam,”  Wide  replied,  “I  am 
Captain  Dick  Halstead,  of  the  fire  department.” 

“ Not  the  famous  young  Halstead  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Wright. 
“Not,  not  that  one,”  smiled  Wide.  “There  are  no  fam- 
ous  Halsteads  in  Belmont.” 

“I  know  who  yon  are,  now!”  cried  the  woman,  eagerly. 

So  do  I,”  snarled  Abner  Judson. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,  my  young  friend,” 
the  woman  went  on,  tremulously.  “I  shall  be  happy,  now, 
from  the  fact  that  you  came  here  this  afternoon.” 

And  I  know  where  I  have  to  work  to  get  square,” 

growled  Judson,  as  he  rolled  away  and  got  slowly  to  his 
feet. 

“Madam,”  went  on  Wide,  “if  this  wretch  has  been  an- 
noymg  you,  you  should  report  it  to  the  police.” 

He  could  not  understand  why  the  mention  of  the  word 

“police”  made  the  woman  turn  so  white,  until  Judson 
broke  in  with  : 

“  The  police?  Oh,  yes!  She’d  love  to  go  to  them  and 
start  ’em  on  her  husband’s  trail.” 
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“Be  still,  you  scoundrel,  unless  you  want  me  to  throw 
you  out!”  warned  Wide. 

“What  he  says  is  quite  true,”  went  on  the  woman,  quietly. 

“  He  has  been  trying  to  blackmail  me  through  his  knowledge 
of  my  husband’s  misfortunes.  Wright  is  not  my  name,  you 
understand,  Captain  Halstead.” 

“No !”  growled  Judson.  “Her  real  name  is - r” 

“If  you  utter  it,  except  by  the  lady’s  permission,”  warned 
Wide,  turning  on  the  fellow,  hotly,  “you  and  I  will  fight  it 
out  to  a  finish  outside!” 

Judson  closed  his  mouth,  though  he  still  glared. 

“Two  years  ago,”  went  on  Mrs.  Wright,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  if  in  order  that  her  child  might  not  overhear,  “my  hus¬ 
band  was  forced  to  leave  home  on  account  of  a  trouble  in 
which  he  was  innocent,  though  most  people  believed  him 
guilty.  When  my  husband  went  away,  he  did  not  send  for 
me,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  go  to  him,  for  fear  that  I 
would  be  trailed  and  thus  lead  the  officers  to  him.  I  was  to 
wait,  with  my  child,  until  I  heard  from  him  that  all  was 
safe.  When  my  husband  went  away,  he  left  in  my  hands 
some'  three  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  property,  which  I 
turned  into  cash.  I  have  kept  that  money  in  bank  relig¬ 
iously  ever  since,  waiting  until  my  husband  was  able  to 
send  for  me.  Then  he  and  I  were  to  use  that  money  for  a 
fresh  start.” 

; 

The  woman  paused.  Wide  asked  no  questions,  but  waited 
until  she  continued: 

“Recently,  my  husband,  hiding  under  another  name,  got 
into  more  trouble,  though  still  innocent.  He  trusted  this 
fellow,  Judson,  with  a  letter  to  me,  in  which  my  husband 
asked  me  to  send  him  five  hundred  dollars.  I  would  gladly 
have  done  that,  but  Judson,  who  knew  about  the  amount 
that  I  have  in  bank,  demanded  the  whole  sum  for  himself, 
under  threat  of  exposing  me,  disgracing  my  child,  and 
putting  the  officers  on  my  husband's  trail.” 

“Say,”  growled  Wide,  turning  upon  Judson,  who  stood, 
sneering,  by  the  door,  “you’re  just  about  the  meanest  black¬ 
mailer  alive.  No  matter  what  this  lady’s  husband  may  have 
done,  or  not  have  done,  you  shine  in  the  most  miserable 
light  that  a  wretch  could  stand  in!” 

“He  showed  me  the  letter — then  snatched  it  away  again,7’ 
went  on  Mrs.  Wright.  * 

“When  did  he  come  here  first?77  Wide  now  asked. 

“This  morning.” 

“Ah  !  Then  he  was  to  come  again  this  afternoon?” 

“  Yres.” 

“For  the  money?77 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  changed  your  mind,  of  course,  and  decided 
not  to  deal  with  him?77 

Wide  looked  at  Mrs.  Wright  so  meaningly  that  she  was 
quick  to  catch  his  meaning. 

“I — I  didn’t  draw  the  money  from  the  bank,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean.77 

“You  had  decided  to  show  this  scoundrel  just  how  little 
he  could  frighten  you  by  his  threats?” 

“Yes,  that  was  it,”  the  woman  agreed,  quickly. 


“Now,  that  you've  burned  your  husband's  letter,  and  thus 
destroyed  his  own  written  story  of  his  troubles,  can  this 
Judson4 prove  the  story  in  any  way?77 

“By  nothing  but  his  own  word.” 

“I  can  do  something  else,”  growled  Abner  Judson.  “I 
can  go  straight  to  the  police  station  and  tell  the  cops  where 
to  hunt  for  this  woman’s  husband.”  » 

“No,  you  can’t,”  laughed  Mrs.  Wright,  triumphantly. 
“I've  telegraphed  my  husband,  and  he  won’t  be  found 
there.  You  scoundrel,  did  you  suppose  I'd  trust  you  to 
keep  my  husband’s  hiding-place  a  secret,  when  you  would 
blackmail  his  helpless  wife  so  shamelessly?  Tell  the  police 
all  you  can,  Abner  Judson.77 

“That’ll  make  it  interesting  for  you  and  vrour  little  girl, 
won’t  it?”  sneered  Judson.  “Just  think  how  people  will 

stare  at  vour  child!77 

"  \  * 

Mrs.  Wright  paled  at  that  threat. 

“This  man  is  annoying  you,”  said  Wide.  “Do  you  want 
him  to  leave  ?” 

“lres,”  murmured  the  woman. 

“You  hear?77  demanded  our  hero,  turning  upon  the 
fellow. 

“What  if  I  don’t  go?”  came  the  sneering  retort. 

Wide  crossed  the  room  at  a  bound,  caught  the  fellow  by 
the  throat  and  hustled  him  through  the  doorway. 

“Let  go  of  me,  or  I’ll  fix  you!77  roared  the  brute. 

“Will  }rou,  though?77 

As  Judson  reached  into  one  of  his  pockets,  YYmng  Wide 
Awake  struck  him  a  staggering  blow  in  the  face. 

Then  the  hand  came  out — empty,  showing  that  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  reaching  for  a  weapon  was  all  “bluff.77 

But  Judson  now  fought  back  as  furiously  as  he  could. 

Nothing  but  Wide’s  superior  quickness  and  skill  with 
his  hands  saved  him  from  a  fearful  beating. 

As  it  was,  our  hero  by  no  means  had  things  all  his  own 
way  in  the  fight,  that  lasted  all  the  way  downstairs. 

Wide  took  a  good  many  blows  in  exchange  for  those  lie 
gave,  yet  he  managed  to  hustle  the  brute  out  onto  the  side¬ 
walk. 

“Now,  if  you  come  back,  or  even  hang  around  here,*' 
threatened  Wide,  “I'll  take  you  in  hand  and  hold  on  to  }rou 
until  we  meet  a  policeman.  I'll  see  that  you’re  locked  up, 
if  you  give  that  poor  woman  any  more  trouble !” 

Judson  looked  for  a  moment  or  two  as  if  he  meant  to 
brave  a  renewal  of  the  fight. 

Then,  changing  his  mind,  lie  slunk  away,  though  with  a 
parting  glance  that  boded  ill  for  the  young  fireman. 

After  watching  Judson  out  of  sight,  our  hero  ascended 
the  stairs  again. 

Mrs.  A\  right  met  him,  with  a  pallid  smile  on  her  face. 

“Now,  madam,"  began  the  young  fireman,  “I'm  going 
(o  ask  you  a  leading  question.  Don't  answer  me  unless 
you  want  to.77 

“Well?” 

“Did  you  draw  that  money  from  the  bank?" 

“I — I  drew  two  thousand  of  it." 
lo  pay  to  dint  scoundrel,  Judson?” 
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-  ■  \es-.  unless  I  found  T  could  satisfy  him  with  loss." 

••\ou  don't  see  any  need  to  pay  it  to  him,  now?” 

“Ao.  Xot  with  that  letter  destroyed.” 

Then  pardon  me,  madam,  but  don’t  you  think  you  had 
better  take  tiie  money  back  to  the  bank  ?” 

“f— I  am  almost  afraid  that  if  I  leave  here  Judson  will 
a^aii  t  me  in  the  street  to  get  the  money.” 

“I  think  he’s  far  more  likely  to  get  it,  Mrs.  Wright,  if 
you  keep  it  hidden  in  these  rooms.  As  to  his  troubling 

you  on  the  street,  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  door  of  the 

bank.” 

“Oh,  if  you  would !  But  you  hare  been  so  kind.  Captain 

Halstead.”  » 

“You’ll  take  your  little  girl  with  you,  of  course?” 

I  L  dare  leave  her  behind,  with  that  scoundrel 

Judson  prowling  about!” 

.  ^  en  mmrites  later  ^rs*  Judson  went  up  the  street  lead¬ 
ing  Elsie  by  the  hand. 

Wide  did  not  walk  with  them,  but,  on  his  bicycle,  ped¬ 
alled  slowly  a  little  way  to  the  rear,  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out  all  the  while. 

After  the  money  had  been  deposited,  and  Mrs.  Judson 
came  out,  Wide  approached  her,  asking : 

“May  I  speak  with  you  alone  for  a  moment?” 

Mrs.  W  right  sent  Elsie  on  ahead  a  little  way. 

“Mow,  madam,  since  you  have  allowed  me  to  make  other 
suggestions,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  don’t  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  you  and  your  little  girl  to  get  away  from 
Belmont  for  a  while— somewhere  that  Judson  cannot  find 
you?  If  he  shows  up  again,  and  if  you  wish,  I’ll  manage 
to  have  Judson  locked  up  for  twenty-four  hours  as  a  sus¬ 
picious  character,  so  that  he  can’t  shadow  you  to  your  new 
home.” 

^  ^  niaI  ready  to  leave  in  the  morning.  I  can’t  to 
day,”  stammered  the  woman. 

It  suddenly  dawned  on  Wide  that  this  anxious  woman 

was  expecting  her  husband,  very  likely,  at  some  hour  before 
the  next  morning. 

‘  But  he  gave  no  sign  that  he  suspected  this,  as  he  replied : 

“Oh,  very  good.  Is  there  anything  else  that  I  can  do  for 
you,  Mrs.  Wright?” 

Oh,  nothing  now ,  Captain  Halstead.  But  you  have  been 
so  good!  You  have  saved  me  from  so  much!” 

“If  you  need  me,  don’t  hesitate  to  send.  I  can  be  found 
either  at  the  fire-house  or  at  my  home.” 

Lifting  his  hat.  Wide  got  away  before  Mrs.  Wright  had 
time  to  utter  all  the  thanks  that  found  place  in  her  heart 
“Did  yez  deliver  the  Jetther?”  asked  Terry,  as  our  hero 
returned  to  the  fire-house,  where  Joe  was  playing  dominoes 
with  Hal,  and  laughing  as  cheerily  as  though  he  had  never 
lost  his  temper. 

“Yes,”  nodded  Wide. 

As  he  offered  no  more  information,  Rourke  asked  for 


Had  \\  idt  guessed  the  whole  tragic  truth,  the  knowledge 
would  have  sent  him  scurrying,  post-haste,  to  that  house 
in  Gerald  Street. 


CHAPTER  III. 

wide’s  fearful  leap. 

It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  summer. 

Early  night  came  down,  hotter  than  ever,  so  it  seemed. 
Every  one  in  Belmont,  who  could  get  out,  was  forced  out 
of  doors. 

Down  in  Holmes  Street  it  was  as  cool  as  anywhere,  and 
this  fact  brought  many  of  the  young  firemen  to  spend  the 
evening  there. 

“Wouldn’t  this  be  a  glorious  night  to  run  to  a  fire?”  mut¬ 
tered  Joe,  dripping  with  perspiration,  though  he  made  no 
bodily  effort  in  twenty  minutes. 

“Wouldn’t  it,  dough?  Wot!”  commented  Skip. 

“Stop  that,  both  of  you !”  warned  Wide. 

“Why?”  Joe  asked. 

“Well,  every  time  a  fellow  kicks  about  the  fear  of  having 

to  go  to  a  fire,  the  blamed  old  fire  alarm  begins  to - ” 

Zing !  zing  !  zing ! 

“There !  What  did  I  tell  you?”  demanded  Wide,  venge- 
fully.  “I  never  knew  it  to  fail.” 

“Sounds  like  our  district,  too,”  vented  Hal,  as  it  stopped 
at  the  third  peal.  “If  there's  another  number  right 

away— 


none. 

Yet  the  Irish  lad  suspected,  from  Wide’s  heightened 
color,  that  Hmre  was  much  behind  the  letter  that  Trot  had 

..l.l 


There  was.  The  bell  began  over  again. 
“Thirty-something!”  cried  Wide,  jumping  up.  “Box  is 
in  our  district,  anyway!” 

Despite  the  heat  there  was  a  swift  rush. 

By  the  time  that  the  second  round  of  the  alarm  was  in, 
the  young  firemen  were  nearly  all  in  their  togs. 

Before  the  third  round  had  finished  they  were  running 
the  machines  out  of  the  engine-house. 

Weather  made  no  difference  to  the  young  Washingtons. 
They  sprinted  just  as  nimbly,  now,  as  they  could  have 
done  in  the  most  bracing  October  breeze. 

“Gerald  and  Copley  streets,”  commented  Hal,  to  his 
captain,  as  they  two  ran  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

Gerald  Street?  That’s  where  ury  luck  seems  to  run 
to-day,”  murmured  Wide,  to  himself. 

I  hat  was  nil  he  thought  about  it  for  the  moment,  for 
he  was  concerning  himself  with  the  running  of  his  com¬ 
pany. 

Torrent  Mo.  1  covered  this  district  of  the  city  with  Wash¬ 
ington  No.  1,  but  to  this  particular  box  Torrent  did  not 
turn  out  except  on  a  second  alarm. 

There  was  all  the  more  need,  therefore,  for  Washington 
to  make  good  time  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

As  thy  raced  into  Copley  Street,  Wide  glanced  ahead 
down  the  street. 

Some  distance  down  he  made  out  the  fire. 

Then  his  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound. 

\ '  1 1 Y ,  V(is,  it  is— it  must  be — the  house  where  Mrs. 
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Sprint,  Washingtons!”  he  bellowed,  aloud,  through  his 
trumpet. 

As  for  himself,  Young  Wide  Awake  put  on  a  spurt  that 
carried  him  far  ahead  even  of  Hal. 

A  good  deal  of  a  crowd  had  gathered  already. 

As  Wide  dashed  by  these  people  he  scanned  the  faces  of 
those  that  he  passed  without  espying  the  faces  of  Elsie  and 
her  mother. 

The  policeman  on  the  beat  was  standing  there,  as  his  duty 
required,  to  give  information  to  the  firemen. 

“You  can’t  save  this  old’ wooden  hulk,  Wide,”  grinned 
the  officer. 

“Where  did  it  start?  Do  you  know?” 

“Yes;  in  a  three-story  extension  at  the  rear.  It’s  eating 
through  to  the  front,  as  you  can  see.” 

“Are  all  the  folks  out?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’re  positive  of  that?” 

“Of  course  I  am,  Wide.  I  know  my  business.” 

“Did  you  see  the  people  come  out?” 

“I  helped  some  of  ’em  out  before  the  flames  got  through 
so  far.” 

“  Did  you  see  a  woman  and  her  little  daughter,  who  lived 
on  the  upper  floor?”  asked  Wide,  anxiously. 

“No;  but  they’re  out.” 

“Now,  how  do  you  know?” 

“A  man  told  me  he  brought  ’em  out  safely.” 

“Do  you  know  the  man?” 

“No.” 

“What  did  he  look  like?” 

“A  man  about  forty,  with  dark  hair  and  half-gray  mus¬ 
tache,  and - ” 

The  hastily  given  description  fitted  to  a  “T”  with  Abner 
J  udson. 

Wide  was  filled  with  quick  misgivings. 

“Ring  a  second  alarm,  Ted,  for  Torrent,”  he  directed  his 
young  aide. 

He  also  ordered  Hal  to  fight  the  fire  from  the  street  as 
best  he  could. 

“Now,  come  through  with  me  into  this  next  building, 
Terry,  Joe,  Brad,”  ordered  Wide,  calling  out  their  names. 
“Bring  the  life-lines,  too.” 

The  next  building  was  a  three-story  affair,  separated  by 
several  feet  from  the  one  that  was  afire. 

Wide  snatched  down  his  axe  as  he  darted  for  the  door  of 
that  next  building. 

There  was  no  need  to  use  the  axe  here,  as  the  door  stood 

open. 

Up  to  the  second  story  dashed  the  young  fire  captain, 
followed  by  his  three  comrades. 

On  the  second  story  was  a  window,  just  about  flush  with 
the  roof  of  the  front  portion  of  the  burning  building. 

But  the  window  was  barred  heavily  with  iron  barriers. 

As  Wide  peered  through  the  bars  at  the  flame-lit  roof  op¬ 
posite,  a  goan  of  anguish  came  from  bis  lips. 

“What  is  it?”  demanded  Terry,  just  as  the  Irish  boy 
reached  his  side. 


Then  Rourke  saw  for  himself. 

The  third-story  extension  at  the  rear  was  naught,  now, 
hut  a  blazing  skeleton  of  the  walls  that  had  once  been. 

The  top  of  the  roof  opposite  was  fast  igniting. 

And  there  on  the  roof,  hemmed  in,  a  prey  to  flames, 
without  hope,  save  for  what  the  young  fireman  could  do, 
lay  Mrs.  Wright,  in  a  dead  faint. 

At  her  side  hovered  little  Elsie,  calling  frantically  to 
her  mother  to  awake  and  save  them  both.  Near  them  was 
the  bond  box  in  which  Mrs.  Wright  had  kept  the  money  she 
deposited  in  the  bank. 

So  absorbed  was  Elsie  in  her  agony  that  she  did  not  see 
the  young  firemen  at  the  barred  window  opposite  until  our 
hero  called : 

“It’s  all  right,  Elsie!  We’ll  reach  you  in  a  jiffy!” 

Though , the  young  firemen  were  now  speeding  away  from 
the  window,  to  a  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to  the  roof,  the 
child  recognized  the  voice,  and  called  back,  joyously: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Halstead,  how  glad  I  am  you're  here !” 

That  cry,  full  of  childish,  faith,  reached  Wide  just  as  he 
appeared  on  the  roof. 

Running  over  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm  that  separated 
him  from  mother  and  child,  Wide  glanced  down  through 
the  lurid  flame  and  stifling  smoke. 

His  heart  sank  in  an  instant. 

He  had  hoped  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  order  up  a 
ladder  from  the  street,  haul  it  over  to  the  roof,  and  then 
extend  it  down  to  the  lower  roof,  on  which  Elsie  crouched 
beside  her  unconscious  mother. 

But  Wide  quickly  saw  how  hopeless  that  would  be. 

Erom  Mrs.  Wright’s  rooms  flames  were  now  pouring 
out  at  the  side. 

*  , 

A  ladder  from  the  roof,  past  those  flames,  would  be  but 
a  gridiron  on  which  to  roast  whoever  tried  to  pass.  For, 
by  the  time  the  ladder  could  be  got  up  in  place  the  flames 
would  be  leaping  up  past  the  roof  edge  of  the  doomed 
building. 

“Bedad,  thin’  av  annvthing’s  done,  it’ll  be  done  in  tli’ 
nixt  minute  or  not  at  all,”  panted  Terry. 

“Tie  your  life-line  to  my  belt  rings!  Hustle — like 

lightning!”  ordered  Wide,  hoarsely. 

“What  are  yez  goin’ t’  do?”  demanded  Terry,  as  he  and 
Joe  sprang  to  obey  the  order. 

“The  only  thing  that  can  be  done!” 

“What’s  thot?” 

“I’ve  got  to  jump  to  that  roof!” 

“It  can't  be  done!”  quivered  Joe. 

“It’s  got  to  be  done!”  s| 

“Come  quick,  Mr.  Halstead — do!” 

Elsie’s  pleading,  childish  voice  rang,  quiveringly.  on  the 
thick  air. 

“Hold  the  rope  tight,  fellows!”  uttered  Wide,  hoarsely. 
“Now,  just  to  one  side,  so  1  can  have  space  to  run  for  the 
jump!” 


Getting  as  good  a  start  as  he  could.  Young  Wide  Awake 
ran  swiftly  to  the  brink,  then  leaped  far  out  and  down 
casting  his  whole  life  on  the  stake  of  winning  that  leap 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CATCHING  A  THIEF  AT  THE  FIRE  LINES. 


before  Vide  leaped,  Terry  offered  him  a  handker¬ 
chief. 

i  “It?s  wise  je'll  be  to  tie  that  over  yure  nose,”  Terry 

T*  urged. 

sir  Knotting  the  handkerchief  over  mouth  and  nostrils, 

^ olm8  Vide  Awake  then  made  the  long,  daring  leap  that 
seemed  like  suicide. 

He  landed  beside  the  senseless  woman  and  terrified  child 
Be  cool,  now,  little  one !  Help  me  to  save  your 
mother!”  called  Wide. 

V  hat  shall  I  do  ?”  asked  Elsie,  in  an  awed,  quivering 
voice. 

“Just  keep  quiet  and  watch  us  for  a  few  seconds,”  smiled 
Wide,  giving  the  child  a  quick  pat  on  the  head. 

Then  he  turned  to  shout: 

“Another  line,  Terry!” 

Rourke  had  one  coiled  and  ready  to  throw. 

V  hizz-zz !  Elsie  dodged  as  it  came,  but  she  had  no 
«  need  to,  for  Wide  caught  it  over  his  head. 

Teny  still  holding  one  end,  Young  Wide  Awake  ran  the 
other  end  twice  around  the  woman’s  shoulders,  knotting  the 
line  most  securely. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  came  Elsie's  wondering 
question. 

“We're  going  to  swing  your  mother  off  and  lift  her  to 
the  other  roof.” 

“O-o-o-oh !”  she  won't  fall  and  be  hurt,  will  she?” 

“No;  you'll  see  how  nicely  we'll  do  it.  Come  down  over 
f  the  side  of  your  building,  Terry  !” 

Rourke  had  already  hastened  another  life-line  around  a 
nearby  chimney.  Now  he  stood  at  the  edge,  while  Joe 
fastened  the  rope  to  Terry's  belt  and  another  quick  turn 
and  knot  under  his  shoulders. 

The  rope  was  just  long  enough  so  that  Terry,  as  he  was 
hoisted  over  the  side,  went  down  to  just  above  the  level  of 
}  the  opposite  roof  and  hung  there. 

'  The  further  end  of  the  line  that  had  been  secured  to 
Mrs.  V  right  was  made  fast  around  the  same  chimney  that 
held  Terry’s  line. 

i  ^  “Get  a  good  grip  on  the  line,  Joe  and  Brad,”  sang  Wide, 
as  he  dragged  Mrs.  Wright's  lifeless  form  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  roof.  “All  readv?” 

“All  ready!”  came  back  the  steady  answer. 
f  “Catch  her,  Terry!” 

Wide  swung  the  woman's1  body,  pendulum-like,  out  into 
mid-air,  and  gave  her  a  push. 

Elsie  uttered  a  muffled  scream,  but  Terry,  hanging  across 
the  way,  serves  as  a  buffer  against  harm,  and  caught  the 
senseless  woman  in  his  arms. 

J-  “ H urroo !”  grunted  Terry.  “Lift  her,  byes!” 

Mrs.  Wright  was  quickly  hauled  to  the  roof. 

“Send  back  the  line!”  yelled  Wide.  “It's  getting  hot 
unrj  eookv  here,  and  fearful  for  the  child.” 
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Swish !  came  the  line.  Wide  tied  it  to  Elsie  with  nimble 
fingers. 

“You’re  going  to  jump  with  me,  little  one,”  Wide  told 
her,  cheerily.  “But  you’ll  have  your  own  line,  too,  in 
case  you  should  get  separated  from  me.” 

I  won't  get  separated.  I’ll  hold  tight !”  promised  the 
child,  putting  her  arms  tightly  around  the  young  fire  cap¬ 
tain’s  neck  as  he  lifted  her. 

In  the  instant  before  the  leap  the  child  quickly  thrust 
her  face  forward  and  kissed  Wide  softly. 

The  confidence  of  the  child  thrilled  the  young  fire  cap¬ 
tain. 

“Now,  then,  little  one !”  as  Wide  poised  on  the  roof  edge. 
“Don't  be  afraid.” 

“I'm  not,  with  you!” 

Wide  sprang.  His  rope  being  longer,  he  fell  a  little  lower 
than  Mrs.  Wright  had  done. 

Yet  he  was  able  to  pass  the  child  up  to  Terry,  thus  saving 
Elsie  from  the  strain  and  cutting  of  the  line  around  her 
own  tender  little  body. 

Can  ye  hoist  us  both?”  called  up  Terry. 

Sure !”  gritted  Joe. 

It  was  something  of  a  tug,  to  be  sure,  but  they  landed 
Rourke  and  the  child  at  the  roof  edge. 

Then  they  lifted  Elsie  free,  while  Rourke  drew  himself 
up  to  safety. 

Wide,  having  caught  at  his  own  life-line  above  his  head, 
was  slowly  hoisting  himself.  His  hands  touched  the  gutter, 
and  he  drew  himself  up  and  over. 

Oh,  Mr.  Halstead!  You  did  do  it!  You  saved  us!” 
cried  Elsie,  running  toward  him. 

“Yes,  little  one !  Now,  be  a  good  girl,  and  take  hold  of 
Mi.  Thompsons  hand.  No;  let  him  carrjr  you,  and  he’ll 
get  you  down  into  the  street  in  a  jiffy.” 

Wide  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  free  of  his  tackle,  lifted 
the  still  unconscious  Mrs.  Wright  in  his  arms  and  started 
down,  Terry  standing  by  him. 

Joe  quickly  unknotted  the  fire-ropes  before  following. 

“Torrent's  coming  up  the  street,”  hailed  Ted  Lester, 
meeting  them. 

“Then  hustle  back  and  tell  Hal  to  rush  our  hose 
up  this  way  to  the  roof.  He  wants  to  play  on  the  fire  op¬ 
posite,  and  also  along  the  sides  of  this  building,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  catching.  Torrent  can  have  the  street  end  of 
it.” 

As  Wide  reached  the  street,  bearing  Mrs.  Wright  in  his 
aims,  he  saw  that  Chief  Belton  had  just  reached  the  scene. 

“I'm  ordering  our  hose  up  to  the  roof,  Chief,”  Wide  ex¬ 
plained.  “Is  that  right?” 

“0.  K.,  Captain,”  nodded  the  chief,  briefly. 

Hal,  his  nozzlemen  and  hose-line  bearers  went  sweeping 
by  the  chief,  disappearing  into  the  building. 

At  this  moment  Torrent  came  clattering  onto  the  ground, 
having  coupled  at  the  next  hydrant  down  the  street. 

Chief  Pel  ton  turned  to  give  Captain  Black  his  orders, 
while  Wide  went  on  with  bis  unconscious  burden  as  far  as 
the  fire  lines. 


Chief  of  Police  Sharp  saw  them  coining,  and  passed  the 
word  to  get  a  doctor  in  haste. 

One  happened  to  be  in  the  crowd.  He  hurried  forward, 
bending  over  the  woman,  as  Wide  laid  her  on  the  ground, 
while  Phil  brought  one  of  the  rubber  fire  blankets,  rolled, 
for  a  pillow. 

“Pull  her  out,  Doc,  and  you’ll  save  two  lives,”  murmured 
Wide,  pointing  to  tlye  child,  who  stood  by,  a  picture  of 
silent  anxiety  and  stifled  dread. 

“Oh,  we’ll  have  her  around  soon,”  answered  the  medical 
man,  cheerily,  as  he  felt  at  the  pulse.  “Partly  smoke 
choked,  but  more  faint  from  fright — probably  over  her 
child.” 

Wide  turned  to  dart  back  to  his  own  duties. 

Word  came  down  from  Hal  at  this  moment  that  the 
stream  pressure  was  not  hard  enough. 

“Swing  on  to  the  pumping-bars  harder,  fellows,”  urged 
Wide.  “This  is  where  we’ve  got  to  have  water,  and  high  up. 
Wait,  I’ll  get  you  a  few  helpers  from  the  crowd.” 

Raising  his  hand,  Wide  shouted,  beckoning  to  the  chief 
of  police  down  at  the  fire  lines. 

A  dozen  men  cheerfully  volunteered,  and  Sharp  let  them 
through. 

They  came  on  the  run,  crowding  in  wherever  there  wras  a 
chance  at  the  pumping-bars. 

“Spiel  up  to  the  roof,  Ted,  and  see  if  Hal  wants  me.” 

Lester  was  soon  back,  with  the  word,  “No.” 

That  left  Wide  clear  for  the  moment.  Rourke  was  also , 
idle  for  lack  of  anything  in  his  line  to  do.  Joe  had  gone 
back  to  bossing  the  pumping. 

“Wan  av  these  days,”  murmured  Terry,  “ye’ll  make  a 
jump  like  tliot  too  much.  Wide.” 

“Then  Washington  will  have  a  chance  for  a  captain  who 
knows  more  about  fire-fighting,”  smiled  Wide. 

“Nowr,  Oi’m  not  so  sure  av  thot,”  retorted  Terry,  “for 
Oi  har-rdly  think  they'd  give  me  the  show  as  yet.  Wid  thot 
rope  at  yure  belt,  Wide,  s'pose  ye  had  fallen  short  in  yure 
jump,  and  sthruck  against  either  building?” 

“Suppose  we  had  let  the  woman  stay  where  she  was,  and 
the  child,  too,"  uttered  Wide,  drily.  “It  would  1  lave  been 
sport  to  stand  on  the  other  roof  and  watch  them  burn, 
wouldn't  it?  Terry,  there's  one  great  trouble  with  the 
Irish.” 

“What’s  thot?”  demanded  Terry,  in  surprise. 

“They’re  chuck  full  of  caution  for  their  friends,  but  they 
never  know  how  to  use  it  for  themselves.  You’d  have 
jumped  yourself  in  a  second  if  it  had  come  to  you.” 

“Shure  Oi  wud  ”  Terry  admitted.  “But  tliot’s  diffrint. 
Oi'm  not  the  captain  !” 

Torrent  had  attacked  the  next  building,  pouring  its 
stream  in  hard,  and  that  was  all  the  men’s  comuanv  could 
do,  as  the  old  structure  was  blazing  so  hotly  that  there 
was  no  living  inside  for  axe  and  pike  men. 

\\  ide  turned  to  go  back  to  the  fire  lines.  He  was  curious 
to  know  if  Mrs.  Wright  was  coming  to. 

A  woman  in  the  crowd  had  lifted  Elsie,  and  was  talking 
to  her. 


The  doctor  turned  to  go  to  a  house  window  to  ask  for  a 
basin  of  water. 

As  the  medical  man  did  so,  another  man  slipped  out  of 
the  crowd  and  knelt  beside  the  woman,  examining  tier. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  movements,  so  the 
crowd  paid  no  attention. 

Probably  Wide  would  have  given  it  no  thought,  either, 
only  he  recognized  the  fellow. 

It  was  Abner  Judson. 

“Now,  what’s  lie  up  to?”  wondered  Wide,  stealing  for¬ 
ward. 

He  saw  what  the  crowd  did  not  see. 

Judson,  hiding  one  hand  under  the  edge  of  the  woman's 
skirt,  was  slipping  it  into  her  dress  pocket. 

Wide  stole  closer. 

;  As  Judson’s  hand  came  back,  he  strove  to  slip  something 
that  he  held  into  one  of  his  own  pockets. 

“No,  you  don't!”  uttered  Wide,  coolly,  leaping  upon  the 
fellow  from  behind,  and  seizing  that  forearm  in  a  tight 
clutch. 

Judson,  with  an  oath,  dropped  something  to  the  ground. 

With  a  cry  of  triumph  Young  Wide  Awake  pounced  on 
that  something  and  held  it  up. 

“He  was  trying  to  steal  this  poor  woman's  bank-book!" 
cried  Wide.  “Grab  the  scoundrel  and  hold  him!” 

Three  or  four  men  reached  out  to  take  hold  of  the  fellow, 
who  had  wrenched  himself  free  and  gotten  just  beyond 
our  hero’s  grip. 

“Captain!”  called  a  fireman  up  the  street. 

Our  hero  turned  to  see  what  was  wanted,  convinced  that 
there  were  enough  men  at  hand  to  take  care  of  Judson. 

But  that  scoundrel,  with  a  snarl,  had  thrust  a  hand  into 
a  pocket  and  his  would-be  captors  fell  back  before  that 
threat  of  a  weapon. 

It  was  a  Torrent  fireman  calling  for  Captain  Black. 

As  Wide  turned  again,  he  saw  Judson  making  a  wild  dash 
for  liberty. 

Our  hero  turned  and  raced  after  him,  and  a  policeman, 
tardily  hearing  the  excitement,  dashed  along  behind  our 
hero. 

As  W  ide  neared  the  back  of  the  crowd*  a  foot  was  thrust 
out  slightly  in  his  patch. 

It  was  enough  to  send  the  young  fire  captain  down  to 
his  hands  and  knees. 

W  ide  was  up  again  and  off  at  his  best  speed,  now  be¬ 
hind  the  slower-moving  policeman. 

Judson  doubled  around  a  corner,  into  a  deserted  block, 
and  there  both  pursuers  halted,  looking  about  them. 

~i  h  ^ot  away,"  uttered  Wide,  disappointedly, 
hat  did  you  want  the  fellow  for,  anyway?"  demanded 
the  policeman. 

Our  hero  told  him. 

“What s  that  you've  got  in  your  hand,  WTide?" 

"Why,  that's  the  bank-book.” 

“Oh,  Well,  if  you've  got  the  property,  we  needn't  feel  so 
badly  about  losing  the  thief."  was  the  policeman'^  calm 
view  of  the  matter. 
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I'm  mightv 


‘'Bur  that  was  a  particularly  mean  thief, 
sorry  we  lost  him." 

Mrs.  Y  right  had  recovered  consciousness  by  the  time  that 
our  hero  returned  to  her. 

Wide  handed  her  the  bank-book,  saying,  in  a  whisper: 

Since  you've  got  no  home  to-night,  you'll  go  to  a  hotel, 

.  mad*m*  Have  the  h°tel  people  put  this  bank-book 
m  their  safe  for  you,  won’t  yon?” 

- _  *  V 


As  our  hero  went  up  Main  Street  the  next  morning,  on 
a  little  stroll,  he  espied  Captain  Fred  Parsons,  of  Neptune 
No.  2,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"Hold  on  there.  Parsons,”  called  Wide,  crossing  the 
street,  “I  want  to  see  you.” 

Can  t  say  as  rnuch^  tor  you,”  grumbled  Fred,  turning 
and  looking  at  him. 

The  doctor  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Wright  now  had  J,  7  "TT  T"  feel/atlier  mean*nd  cheaP>  after 

th"hotelCaUed  f°r  hel’  t0°k  thC  dlild  and  ll6rSelf  to  “Whatt  that?’’  *  ’ 

“This  'fire  is  Judson’s  own  handiwork.  It  must  he,”  JJ*  ^  ^  ^  “  a°  aPPearance  of  §reat  ^tonish- 

murmured  Wide,  as  he  went  back  to  his  work.  I  u  T, 

The  burning  building  was  now  down  in  a  mass  of  red-  •  Im  talkmg  about  tliat  triP>”  Wide  went  on,  in  such  a 

hot  embers,  on  which  the  firemen  were  playing  drenclmmlv  qU!Gt  t0nG  that  there  was  110  warning  of  danger. 

It  was  an  hour’s  more  work  for  the  firenfen  to  get  the'  TT"  ^ 

•-  11  1  In  Gerald  Street,  if  you  want  particulars/ 


last  glow  out  in  the  embers 
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Then,  hot,  tired  and  wet,  the  young  Washington*  went  ■  <'r>oyou  mean  the  runy°u  had  thei'e  with  your  old  WasK- 
ek  to  clean  up  first  the  apparatus  and  then  them=eW  Tgt«n  apParatus?”  Fred  inquired,  coolly. 


back  to  clean  up  first  the  apparatus  and  then  themselves. 

®ay’  yon  fellows!”  called  Ted,  appearing  at  the  slid- 

lng-pole  hole  above.  “When you’re' all  clean  and  tidy  come 
up  this  way.” 

led  had  provided  a  surprise  for  them,  indeed. 

Men  had  come  in  stealthily  up  the  side  stairs  and  laid 

a  folding  table.  On  to  this  they  had  stacked  dishes  and 

spoons.  Four  tubs  of  cracked  ice  stood  there,  the  ice 

surrounding  cans  of  ice  cream.  A  baker’s  boy  had  just 

brought  up  several  cakes,  and  was  now  “ carving”  them. 

See  here,  Slam,”  whispered  Ted,  gripping  the  ever- 

ungry  Sam  Bangs  by  the  arm,  “come  over  to  this  special 
table  of  your  own.” 

It  was  Skip  s  own  table.  On  it  was  a  whole  cake,  a  dish 

and  a  spoon.  Down  on  the  floor  beside  it  stood  a  tub  of 
cracked  ice. 

Here  s  a  special  two  quarts  of  cream  for  yourself 
Slam,”  whispered  Ted.  “Now,  pitch  in  and  fill  up.” 

Only  two  quarts?”  sighed  Slam,  under  his  breath.  “Ted 
must  think  my  health  is  failing.” 

-  Though  Slam  was  finished  long  before  the  others,  none  of 
the  rest  managed  to  eat  as  much  as  two  quarts,  though  all 

were  filled  with  ice  cream  and  contentment  by  the  time  that 
the  feast  was  over. 

“Ted,”  suggested  Wide,  after  the  feed  had  progressed 
considerably,  “to  what  do  we  owe  all  this  comfort?  What’s 
the  occasion  ?” 

“New  batch  of  pocket  money  come  in  to-day,”  said  Ted 
quietly. 

“I  wish  it  had  been  more,”  sighed  Slam.  . 

Whether  he  referred  to  the  ice  cream,  or  the  pocket- 
money,  none  of  those  who  heard  the  remark  tried  to  guess. 


“I  don’t,  and  you  know  it  pretty  well,”  said  Wide,  as 
quietly  as  ever. 


w 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GHEES  EYES  BOTHER  SKIP. 


ide  did  not  forget  that  sly  trip  of  the  night  before, 
on  Id  not,  for,  for  one  thing,  one  of  the  knees  on 
ieh  he  bad  fallen  was  a  bit  still  the  next  morning. 


Well,  I  haven’t  time  to  figure  out  what  you  do  mean. 
Good-by !” 

Hold  on  !  You  won’t  get  away  as  easily  as  that !” 
Wide  leaped  forward,  grabbing  his  rival  and  slamming 
him  up  against  the  fence. 

Wu  act  as  if  you  wanted  to  fight,”  growled  Fred. 

"I  expect  to,  anyway,  after  your  dirty  trick.” 

“What  trick?” 

“  Tou  were  standing  in  that  crowd,  and  it  was  you  who 
thrust  your  foot  out  and  tripped  me,  sending  me  down.” 

“I  didn’t.” 

“You  lie,  Fred!” 

Our  hero’s  voice  was  still  provokingly  cool. 

“If  you  want  to  make  an  apology,  and  a  proper  one,  I’ll 
let  you  off  this  time,  with  a  warning,”  Wide  went  on. ? 
“Oh,  ain’t  you  good!” 

You  decline  to  apologize,  then  ?” 

If  you  say  I  tripped  you  last  night,  then  you  lie  !” 

Wide’s  fist  shot  out  on  the  instant,  but  Parsons  wasn’t 
just  there. 

He  dodged,  then  put  up  his  own  hands,  and  the  two, 
who  were  nearly  matched,  sparred  cautiously. 

There  was  “blood”  in  the  eye  of  each. 

Some  blows  .were  given  and  received,  but  more  were 
parried. 

The  young  combatants  were  just  warming  up  to  their 
work,  when  Hal,  Joe  and  three  other  Washingtons  sighted 

the  fight  from  a  corner  that  they  were  turning  into  Main 
Street. 

“Row !  row !”  called  one  of  the  group,  and  the  five  came 
up,  hot-foot. 

» 

“Stand  back!”  cried  Fred,  throwing  down  his  fists  as  lie 
darted  three  or  four  steps  to  the  rear.  “I’ll  fight  you,  Hal¬ 
stead,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I’m  going  to  fight  your  whole 
company.” 

“Yon  needn’t  be  afraid  to  keep  right  on,”  smiled  Wide. 
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‘‘Our  crowd  fight  fair.  Not  one  of  them  will  touch 
you.” 

“  Humph  !  No ;  they  won’t !” 

“We’ll  wait  till  they  get  here,  then,  and  you’ll  find  out 
that  they  are  only  spectators.” 

Fred  sniffed,  disdainfully.  • 

He  had  so  little  faith  in  fair  fighting  himself  that  he 
couldn’t  believe  it  exactly  possible  in  others. 

“Trouble  all  over?  Kissed  and  made  up?"  jeered  Joe, 
the  first  to  reach  the  spot. 

Parsons  growled,  turning  to  put  on  his  coat. 

“Hold  on!”  Wide  warned  him,  quickly.  “This  matter 
isn’t  settled  yet !” 

“Do  you  suppose  L’m  going  to  try  to  lick  a  whole  mob?” 
glared  Captain  Fred. 

t  “You’ve  got  to  fight  me,”  declared  Wide.  “I’ll  jump 
on  you  and  hammer  you,  anyway,  whether  you  choose  to 
defend  yourself  or  not.  My  friends  won’t  jump  in  to  inter¬ 
fere.  They’ve  got  more  manhood  than  your  crowd,  that 
way,  at  least.” 

“What?  Is  the  booby  afraid  that  it  takes  us  all  to 
thump  him  ?  Why,  I’ll  lick  him  alone,  with  my  left  hand 
tied  tight  behind  me!” 

“I’ll  take  you  up  on  that,”  grinned  Fred,  hopefully. 

“No,  you  won’t,”  our  hero  retorted.  “No  one  handles 
you,  Parsons,  until  I’ve  got  through  with  you.  Fellows,  this 
dirtv  sneak  put  out  his  foot  and  tripped  me  last  night  at 
the  fire.  Now,  I’m  settling  with  the  cowardly  sneak.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  sneak  he  is,” 

Hal  put  in,  quietly.  “We  all  know.  Just  think,  fellows, 

* 

that  kind  of  a  thing  sometimes  imagines  he’s  a  man  and  a 
gentleman.” 

Fred’s  face  was  going  scarlet  under  this  merciless  lash¬ 
ing. 

“That’s  all  right,  just  because  I’m  alone,  without  my 
fellows,”  leered  Captain  Fred,  harshly. 

“Well,  our  fellows  haven’t  been  doing  a  thing,  except 
talking,”  retorted  Wide.  “Is  that  all  your  crowd  are  good 
at — talking?” 

“1 11  show  you,  one  of  these  da}rs!”  growled  Parsons. 

“Show  me  now— right  off!  This  fight  is  on  again!” 
broke  in  Wide,  vimfully,  as  he  threw  up  his  own  fists  and 
started  in  for  his  rival. 

Fred  was  forced  to  fight  back,  or  to  take  a  thrashing 
tamely. 

So  he  fought,  his  face  working  fiendishly  with  the  anger 
that  consumed  him. 

Wide  landed  one  blow  that  cut  Fred’s  lower  lip 

The  other  young  Washingtons  stood  about  in  a  quiet 
ring,  offering  neither  advice  nor  comments,  for  they  knew 
that  their  leader  could  take  very  good  care  of  his  own 
interests. 

“Nep!  Nep!  Nep!  Neptune!”  rose  the  battle  cry  up 
the  street. 

Seven  of  the  Nept unes,  headed  by  Big  George  Anderson, 
hove  into  sight  up  the  street. 


The  instant  that  they  saw  the  trouble  they  came  for¬ 
ward  on  the  run. 

But  Fred  got  caught,  while  turning  to  look,  and  no  v 
one  of  his  eves  was  nearlv  half  closed. 

“We’ll  soon  see  about  this,”  he  muttered,  putting  down 
his  hands  altogether  and  backing  into  the  fence,  well  aware 
that  Wide  would  not  hit  him  without  warning  in  this  de¬ 
fenseless  attitude. 

The  Neptunes  were  hauling  off  their  coats  as  they  ran, 
those  who  wore  any. 

Washington’s  little  force  did  the  same,  tossing  jackets 
over  the  fence  into  a  yard. 

Watching  his  chance,  Fred  darted  away  off  up  the  street 
to  meet  his  own  crowd. 

“You  saw  ’em!”  he  yelled.  “Six  to  one!  They’d  have 
had  a  picnic  if  you  hadn’t  come  up.  Now,  come  on  and 
rush  ’em !  Give  ’em  something  that  folks  will  read  about 
in  history !” 

“Nep  !  Nep  !  Nep  !  Neptune!” 

“Wash!  Wash!  Wash  the  scalawags!” 

The  two  lines  came  together  at  a  slow  charge. 

As  the  Neptunes  outnumbered  their  rivals  by  two,  the 
latter  tried  their  old  trick  of  knocking  out  two  at  the  first 
clash. 

Wide  chose  Larry  Downes  for  his,  and  got  him,  sending 
Larry  down  so  “groggy”  that  that  young  gentleman  lay 
on  the  ground,  half  sobbing. 

Terry  picked  out  Parsons,  whom  he  had  long  wanted  to 
hammer  on  an  old  grievance. 

Joe  also  had  his  man  marked,  and  got  him,  while  Hal 
did  as  much  for  another. 

Then,  all  in  an  instant,  Big  George  found  himself  lead- 
ing  three  Neptunes  against  a  solid  force  of  Six  Wash¬ 
ingtons. 

The  fight  was  of  short  duration. 

Big  George  lay  about  him  swiftly  and  heavily  in  all 
directions. 

He  was  dangerous  at  all  times.  But  Terry  managed  to 
land  one  in  on  Anderson’s  wind  that  put  the  big  fellow- 
out  of  commission. 

Only  two  of  the  Neptunes  were  left  uninjured  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  run  away,  which  thev  very  promptly 
did.  \ 

As  Wide  looked  over  the  disabled  ones  near  him  he  mut¬ 
tered  : 

“We  ought  to  go  in  and  give  you  fellow’s  another  trounc¬ 
ing!  Won't  you  Neptunes  ever  learn  to  fight  on  the  level, 
man  to  man  ?” 

on  haven  t  got  a — trace  of  a — kick — coming  to  vou.” 
panted  Big  George.  “You  did  us  up,  anyway." 

“There  was  no  need  for  all  this  trouble,  anyway.” 
gruifiblcd  AY  ide,  as  he  helped  Anderson  to  his  feet.  “It  all 
came  out  of  my  effort  to  insist  that  your  captain  must 
show  some  of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  That  was  all 
thal  was  lo  be  settled.  If  you  fellows  had  l>eeu  cotit  out  to 
come  along  and  just  joint  the  ring,  no  one  else  would  have 
been  hurt.” 
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Ugh-'  wont  rest  eas)r  till  we  do  get  yon!”  snarled  Fred, 
mopping  his  injured  nose  with  a  handkerchief. 

►  ‘‘If  you  fellows  will  only  fight  on  the  square,  you'll  never 
m>,  and  }ou  know  it,”  W  ide  retorted.  “Anderson,  you’ve 
H  ©een  a  fighter,  and  trained  with  ring  people.  Doesn’t  it 
make  you  ashamed  to  feel  that  you’re  traveling  with  a 
crowd  that  never  dare  fight  man  to  man?” 

“Sometimes,”  Anderson  admitted,  bluntly.  “Especially 

when  we  attack  with  superior  numbers,  and  then  get  licked 
at  that!” 

“Oh,  you  shut  up,  Anderson!”  growled  Fred. 

What  s  that,  you  little  poppinjay?”  questioned  Big 
George,  turning  to  stare  at  his  captain. 

Aon  dare  to  talk  to  me  that  way — me,  the  company’s 
commander?”  gasped  Fred. 

I  v  on  t  talk  to  you  at  all  if  you  ever  get  fresh  with  me 
again,  snorted  Big  George. 

Fred  paled  with  the  fear  that  Anderson  would  leave  the 
Neptunes. 

What  if  he  should  go  over  and  join  the  Washingtons? 

e  ^nclersorb  on  his  part,  suddenly  recollected  where  he  got 
his  living  from.  , 

He  was  a^le  to  live  at  home,  but  his  parents  could  afford 
no  spending  money  for  him. 

Though  George  would  work  hard  by  fits  and  spells,  he 
was  opposed  to  steady  employment,  for  which  reason  the 
few  dollars  weekly  that  the  wealthier  boys  of  the  Neptune 
crew  raise  for  him  came  in  mighty  handy. 

Wide  led  his  Washingtons  away,  so  that  the  Neptunes 
could  fight  out  their  own  wrangles  to  suit  himself. 

Y  e  could  have  had  that  big  fellow,  Anderson,  in  our 
crowd  for  the  asking,”  hinted  Joe. 

Forget  it,”  smiled  Wide.  “Anderson  is  no  real  volun¬ 
teer.  Some  of  the  Neptune  boys  keep  a  purse  going  for 
him.” 

“He'd  be  a  handy  addition  to  our  crew,  though,”  per¬ 
“I  don’t  believe  the  fellows  would  have  him  if  he  offered 
himself,”  rejoined  Wide. 


Whenever  Ted  Lester  had  a  new,  big  lot  of  spending- 
rnoney  come  to  hand  he  could  be  relied  upon  to*  be  good  to 
his  friends. 

Skip,  of  course,  came  in  for  some  new  hot-weather  rai¬ 
ment. 

Now,  Skip,  the  former  street  waif,  since  he  had  fallen 
in  Jove,  was  capable  of  appreciating  the  most  stylish  things 
in  the  mart. 

Ted  had  fitted  him  out  in  a  handsome,  new,  light  mohair 
fo  it  that  Skip  declared  was  “all  de  cheese”  for  wear  in 
sweltering  weather. 

So,  in  the  evening,  Skip’s  fancy  lightly  turned  to 
thought.-;  of  Flossie  EJwell,  his  little  sweetheart. 

He  spent,  so  much  time  in  arraying  himself  before  the 
that  it  wa  nearly  dusk  when  he  finally  sallied  forth 
from  the  engine-house. 

He  ducked  down  the  back  streets,  in  order  to  avoid  any 


comments  from  his  friends  in  the  company,  and  made  his 
way  to  Flossie's  abode. 

“Why,  the  child  just  went  out  for  a  little  walk  about  the 
neighborhood,”  Mrs.  Elwell  informed  him.  “You’ll  find 
her  in  two  minutes  if  you  look  around  in  the  nearby 
streets.” 

“Den,  p’chee,  it  won’t  be  fer  want  o’  using  me  peeps,” 
uttered  Skip,  as  he  went  away  at  a  dignified  pace  worthy  of 
his  handsome,  new  attire. 

Bud  Messner,  his  somewhat  unlucky  rival,  was  prowling 
about  the  neighborhood  that  night. 

Though  Bud  had  been  turned  down  by  Flossie  of  late,  it 
wasn’t  in  his  nature  to  stay  turned. 

He  saw  Flossie  coming,  and  braced  up. 

“Say,  Floss,  hullo !”  he  hailed,  stepping  out  from  behind 
a  tree  as  she  came  np. 

“Oh!  How  you  frightened  me!”  half-screamed  Flossie, 
as  she  drew  back.  “Good  evening.  Bud.” 

“Say,  youse  hain’t  handed  me  de  mitt  fer  good,  have 
youse?”  Bud  inquired,  in  a  hurt  tone. 

“Why,  what  are  you  talking  about?”  Flossie  asked. 

“Well,  p’chee,  it  looks  like  you  was  using  Skip  for  yer 
steady,  dis  good  old  summertime.” 

“I  see  Skip  very  often,  yes.” 

“And  youse  can’t  see  nobody  else  w’en  yere  wid  him, 
neider,”  Bud  went  on,  crossly.  “Dat  ain’t  de  square  hand¬ 
out  fer  me.” 

“Why,  I  like  Skip  very  much,  of  course,”'  Flossie  re¬ 
torted.  “And  I  like  to  be  with  him.” 

“  ’Course  ye  do.  An’  w’en  I  comes  around,  all  I  gets  is 
de  ice  pitcher,  an’  lemons,  an  dey  don’t  make  no  sweet 
lemonade,  neider!  W’y  can  t  youse  give  me  de  same  kind 
er  glad  con  youse  hands  to  Skip?  Say,  ain’t  I  as  good  as 
dat  mutt?”  Bud  demanded,  irritably. 

‘Why,  I  don’t  doubt  you’re  a  very  nice  young  fellow, 
indeed,”  Flossie  replied,  as  she  walked  along  with  “sore” 
Bud.  “Only  I  can’t  go  out  with  you  both.” 

“W’y  not  if  ye’ve  got  to  keep  dat  mutt  in  training  part 
o’  de  time  ?'”  Bud  insisted. 

“It  wouldn’t  look  very  well  for  a  young  lady  to  be  keep¬ 
ing  company  with  two  gentlemen  at  once,  would  it?”  Flos¬ 
sie  replied. 

Just  at  that  moment  Skip,  coming  softly  around  the 
nearest  corner,  caught  sight  of  his  hated  rival  with  the 
dearest  girl  on  earth. 

Skip’s  eyes  began  to  flame  with  a.  green  light. 

He  could  be  a  horribly  jealous  fellow  at  need. 

“1  t’ought  I  had  dem  dry  goods  cinched,”  he  uttered, 
disgustedly,  as  he  stepped  back  down  the  street,  behind  a 
shade-tree.  “De  foist  time  me  peeps  is  toined  de  odder 
way  dat  mutt  butts  in,  and  Floss  always  seems  to  stand  fer 
him.  P’chee,  she’d  better  take  him  fer  her  steady,  den  ! 

Hanged  if  I’m  goin’  ter  play  fer  second  smile  from  anv 
goil!” 

In  all  of  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  Skip  was  doing  his 
sweetheart  a  decided  injustice. 

But -Skip  didn’t  happen  to  know  it. 
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He  kept  back  out  of  sight  as  Flossie  went  by  on  the 
crossing,  Bud  sticking  close  to  her,  with  the  nerve  of  a 
bulldog. 

“Well,  let  de  dry  goods  travel  wid  de  new  steady !”  raged 
Skip,  as  he  came  out  from  hiding  and  stared  after  the  un¬ 
offending  fair  one  going  off  with  her  unwelcome  escort  into 
the  darkness.  “I’ll  just  hang  eround  here  a  bit.  If  dey 
comes  back  dis  way,  den  I'll  git  a  brace  on,  stiffen  up,  an' 
go  by  Floss,  liftin'  me  hat  just  erbout  er  quarter, of  an  inch. 
I’ll  sav  ‘good  evening,  Miss  El  well/  just  like  dat.  Den  she 
can  go  home  an’  cry  to  herself  some  in  her  bunk  durin’  de 
foist  hours  of  de  night.  Wot?” 

Still  boiling  and  quivering,  Skip  leaned  against  the  fence, 
all  his  happiness  in  his  new  raiment  gone  for  the  time 
being. 

Yet,  try  as  he  would  to  convince  himself  that  he  cared 
nothing  at  all,  now,  about  Floss,  the  remembrance  of  her  as 
she  had  passed,  looking  so  lovely  in  a.  dainty  fabric  in  which 
Kitty  Lester  had  fitted  her  out,  would  flash  across  Skip’s 
dreams  of  happier  and  Floss-less  days  to  come. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  went  hy,  and  still  no  Flossie 
came  in  sight. 

The  truth  wa>s,  that  having  ridden  herself  of  Bud  soon 
after,  Flossie  had  returned  to  her  home  in  the  hope  that 
Skip  would  be  there,  or  would  call. 

Skip  had  shifted  from  the  fence  to  a  post  behind*  a  tree. 

As  he  glanced  down  the  street,  Skip  caught  sight  of 
A\id,p  and  Kitty  Lester  coming  toward  him. 

He  saw  them  just  as  they  passed  under  a  street  lamp, 
walking  close  together,  holding  hands  and  talking  in  low 
tones. 

“Say  dere’s  a  couple  er  steadies  dat  never  gits  near 
trouble,”  sighed  Skip.  “Say,  w’y  couldn’t  I  pick  out  a  goil 
like  dat?” 

As  the  young  couple,  wholly  interested  in  each  other, 
came  on  out  of  the  little  circle  of  light  thrown  by  the  street 
lamp,  watching  Skip  saw  a  man  dart  stealthily  after  them. 

Skip  was  on  the  point  of  yelling,  to  raise  the  alarm,  when 
he  saw  the  scoundrel’s  arm  uplifted,  with  a  club. 

There  was  an  instant  blow. 

Wide  fell.  1 

Kitty  Lester  screamed. 

The  assailant  broke  into  a  fast  sprint. 

Skip  said  never  a  word,  then,  for  the  scoundrel  was  run¬ 
ning  right  toward  the  ex-waif. 

Skip,  breathing  hard,  got  a  grip  on  himself  as  lie  whisked 
off  his  new  coat. 

“Stop,  you  scoundrel!”  yelled  Wide,  who  had  gotten  to 
his  feet  and  was  pursuing. 

Skip  crouched  tight  to  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  waiting. 

Then,  as  the  assailant  passed,  breathing  hard.  Skip  lit 
out  at  him  in  a  wildcat  spring. 

Over  the  fellow's  head  Skip  threw  the  coat,  winding  it 
hard  and  twisting  as  he  brought  the  fellow  down  to  the 
ground. 

Judson,  for  it  was  lie,  cursed  and  fought,  but  that  coat. 


wrapped  over  his  head  and  shutting  off  his  sight,  hampered 
the  wretch. 

Skip  held  on  grimly  for  a  few  seconds. 

“Be  still,  pet!”  coaxed  the  little  fellow,  as  he  hung  on 
to  his  advantage. 

Then  up  raced  Wide,  throwing  himself  across  his  pros¬ 
trate  foe. 

While  Skip  still  held  the  coat  twisted,  sack-like,  over 
Judson’s  head,  Wide  choked  the  wretch  until  Judson  lay 
quiet. 

“Is  this  you,  Miss  Lester?  What’s  the  matter?”  de¬ 
manded  a  policeman,  who  had  run  swiftly  up  in  answer  to 
her  scream. 

“Hurry !”  cried  Kitty,  pointing  down  the  street. 

A  moment  latbr  Skip  was  released  from  further  respon¬ 
sibility,  for  the  officers  had  the  nippers  on  his  man. 

“Good  business.  Skip!”  cried  Wide,  jumping  up  and 
grasping  the  little  fellow’s  hand. 

Kitty  had  hastened  along,  stopping  only  to  pick  up  the 
club,  which  Judson  had  dropped  in  his  flight. 

Wide  explained  that,  just  before  the  blow  was  truck,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  stealthy  step  behind  him,  and  turned. 

Thanks  to  that  turn,  he  got  only  a  glancing  blow,  though 
it  was  enough  to  fell  him,  and  now  a  lump  was  forming  on 
his  head. 

“S'cuse  me,  Miss  Kitty,  but  do  youse  t’ink  dis  coat  can 
be  mended?”  queried  Skip,  hesitatingly,  as,  fiery  red,  he 
held  out  the  garment  to  Wide’s  sweetheart, 

Kitty  held  it  up  and  looked  it  over,  critically. 

There  was  one  big  tear  down  the  back,  and  a  smaller  one 
at  the  side. 

“It  can  be  mended,  beautifully,  Skip,”  Kitty  declared, 
with  an  air  of  conviction.  “If  you'll  let  me,  I’ll  take  it 
home  and  mend  it.  I'll  send  it  down  to  you  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Oh,  p’chee,  I  ain’t  taking  youse  fer  no  tailor!”  Skip 
cried,  in  confusion.  “I  ain’t  going  ter  let  youse  do  dat 
fer  me.  I  didn’t  mean  dat,  honest  to - ” 

A  warning  look  from  Wide  checked  Skip  in  time. 

“  But  I  d  really  like  to  mend  this  coat.  Won’t  vou  allow 

V 

me  to — please,  Skip?” 

“t)n,  p’chee,  if  youse  puts  it  dat  way,”  stammered  Skip, 
“youse  know  well  enough  clere  ain't  anvt’ing  in  de  skies  dat 
I  wouldn  t  climb  up  an'  pick  for  youse,  Miss  Kit!” 

A  very  pretty  speech,  that  was  properly  rewarded,  for, 
the  next  morning,  Miss  Kitty  “mended  the  coat  bv  sending 
hkip  an  entire  new  suit  ns  good  as  the  one  whose  coat  he 
had  spoiled  in  Aoung  Wide  Awake’s  service. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AFTER  A  PRETTY  SINNER.  / 

Ot  course,  Kitty  Lester  made  a  lot.  of  anxious  fuss  ahou 
that  lump  on  Wide's  head. 

She  wanted  him  to  see  a  doctor  at  once,  or  go  to  a  drui 
store,  or  even  let  her  bathe  his  head  for  him. 

But  Wide,  having  discovered  that  the  skin  was  not  broket 
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whoie  the  blow  had  fallen,  assured  her  that  the  lump  was 
going  down  every  minute. 

“We'll  just  finish  out  our  little  stroll,  dear  girl,”  he 
answered.  “Then  we'll  join  Terry  and  Faith  up  at  the 
house,  if  they  haven’t  left  for  a  stroll  of  their  own.  And 
if  the\  tune,  we  know  a  quiet  little  nook  out  on  the  lawn, 
under  the  maples,  where  we  can  sit  and  chat.  That’s  better 
for  a  sore  head  than  all  the  bandages  in  the  world.” 
y  ^  Is  it  very  sorer”  Kitty  asked,  anxiously. 

“Why,  I  hardly  feel  it,”  Wide  answered.  “The  sore¬ 
ness  will  all  be  gone  in  another  hour.  I’m  satisfied  to  have 
a  little  lump  like  that,  now  that  I  know  the  scoundrel  who 
did  it  is  safe  behind  the  bars.” 

“ What  a  brave  and  quick  little  fellow  Skip  is,”  Kitty 

smiled,  as  she  held  up  the  torn  garment  entrusted  to  her 

care. 

That  can't  be  mended,  can  it,  Kit?” 

1 1  can,  one  way  that  I  know  of,”  Kitty  answered,  de¬ 
murely. 

%/ 

Y  ide  said  no  more.  t 

When  they  reached  the  Lester  grounds  Terry  and  Faith 
were  nowhere  to  be  found 

“  01l>  ther re  having  their  little  stroll,  just  as  I  thought 
they  would,”  nodded  Wide.  “  ’Tis  better  so,  any  way,  deai 

gill.  It  e  can  have  a  longer  time  to  ourselves — and  so  can 
your  chum  and  mine.” 

Saj,-  uttered  Kitty,  with  a  sudden,  mischievous  smile, 
as  they  halted  under  the  trees  near  their  favorite  lawn  seats, 

I  m  going  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  a  minute.” 

I  hope  it  won  t  be  longer  than  a  real  minute,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  young  fire  captain 

“I’ve  just  made  up  my  mind  to  have  fun  with  my  new 
maid.  Celeste  Mignon,”  Kitty  went  on.  “Celeste  claims- 
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Kitty  was  gone  for  some  minutes.  Then  she  came  speed¬ 
ing  back  across  the  lawn. 

“Oh,  Lick!”  she  gasped.  “Celeste  is  gone!” 

.“From  your  manner,  1  take  it  that  you  don't  mean  that 
it  is  simply  the  maid's  evening  out?” 

“No,  no!”  Kitty  cried. 

“What  has  Celeste  taken  with  her  that  didn't  belong  to 
her,  then?”  Wide  asked,  quickly,  looking  intently  at  his 
disturbed  sweetheart's  face. 

“Every  one  of  my  jewels  that  wasn’t  locked  in  the  safe,” 
Kitty  answered,  nervously.  “She  had  charge  of  my  jewels, 
you  know,  Dick.” 

Wide  whistled. 

Are  you  going  to  set  the  police  after  her,  Kit  ?” 

It  seems  a  dreadful  thing  to  do,  but  I  shall  have  to. 
Oh,  I  should  have  known  better  than  to  take  her  with  so 
little  in  the  way  of  reference.  Dick,  I  almost  feel  as  if  I 
had  made  a  thief  of  Celeste  by  letting  her  have  charge  of 
the  jewels.” 

“If  she  hadn't  been  a  thief,  she  wouldn’t  have  been 
tempted,”  Wide  retorted,  drily.  “Kit,  did  she  have  anv 
company  come  here  to  see  her?” 

Only  one.” 

A  young  man,  of  course.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,  if  Celeste  has  taken  your  jewels,  she  must  have 
taken  them  in  order  to  run  away  with  the  young  man. 
Who  was  he?  Do  you  know?” 

“Celeste  called  him  Tom  Dagmar.” 

“He  was  her  sweetheart?” 

“He  must  have  been,  for  he  came  often.” 

“Find  Tom  Dagmar,  then,  and  you'll  probably  find 
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to  be  a  very  expert  young  needlewoman,  and  so  far  I  haven’t  Celeste  and  the  jewels,”  quoth  Wide.  “Blazes!  I  hope 
had  anything  for  her  to  do.  I’ll  run  in  and  hand  this  coat  tlle^  haven’t  taken  them  direct  to  a  'fence’  to  sell !” 
to  her  and  ask  her  if  she  can  mend  it  in  the  morning  so  it  Terry  and  Faith  came  in  at  this  moment, 
wont  show,  even  faintly,  where  the  tears  were.”  “Oh,  I  do  so  hate  to  go  to  the  police,  and  have  all  this 

“Do  you  want  to  drive  your  maid  away  at  the  outset?”  Publieity  about  it/'  cried  Kitty 

teased  Wide.  .  '  “Perhaps,”  hinted  Wide,  “if  we  can  get  on  the  track  of 

Y  hat  do  you  think  of  Celeste,  anyway  ?”  JKitty  sud-  Celeste,  and,  particularly,  Tom  Dagmar,  there  may  be  no 
denly  asked.  need  to  go  to  the  police  “ 

She’s  a  very  pretty  girl.”  “Oh,  if  you  could  only  manage  it,  Dick!” 

'Is  that  all  you’ve  noticed?”  asked  Kitty,  with  a  pout.  “Terry  and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done,”  Wide  replied. 

c Well,  I’ve  had  only  a  look  at  her,  on  two  occasions,  you  “Do  you  know  where  Tom  Dagmar  lived,  or  anything 
know.”  about  him?” 

*1  wish  I  had  been  able  to  get  a  fuller  reference  for  “Absolutely  nothing,”  Kitty  answered 
Celeste,”  Kitty  went  on.  “She’s  very  obliging,  and,  if  “Then  we’ll  have  to  bother  the  police  a  bit,”  Wide  as- 

^■he’.s  only  honest,  I  think  I  shall  like  her  very  well.  But  sured  her.  “I’ll  have  to  ask  Chief  Sharp  if  lie  has  any  in¬ 

now  J ’ll  run  over  to  the  house  with  this  coat,  for  I  want  to  formation  about  Dagmar.” 
soe  the  surprised  look  in  Celeste’s  eyes.”  As  they  went  into  the  house,  Kitty  ran  to  find  her  father, 

“Kit  won’t  have  that  maid  very  long,  I’m  thinking,”  I  and  tell  him  the  news. 

murmured  Wmng  Wide  Awake  to  himself,  as  he  sank  into  Mr.  Lester  promptly  joined  the  young  people  as  Wide 
one  of  the  lawn  chairs.  “A  girl  as  pretty  as  that  maid  is  rang  up  on  the  telephone, 
sure  to  have  some  enterprising  young  fellow  run  off  with  lie  got  Chief  Sharp  at  the  station-house. 
her  ere  long.”  Mr.  Sharp  had  heard  of  Dagmar,  and  knew  him  hy 

Celeste  was  supposed  to  be  about  nineteen..  She  was  a  sight,  but  understood  that  he  lived  over  in  Norwich,  oi 
f slender,  very  pretty  girl,  and  somewhat  tall.  |  near  there.” 
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“lie’s  a  smart  sort  of  slick  young  sport,”  Sharp  informed 
our  hero  over  the  wire. 

“dust  the  kind  that  would  catch  a  foolish  young  girl?” 
Wide  asked. 

“Every  time,  I  should  say,”  the  chief  answered,  “for 
Tom  Dagmar  is  a  good-looking,  flashily  dressed  and  rather 
swaggering  young  chap.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
him,  ring  up  the  Norwich  police,  and  see  what  they  can 
tell  you.” 

The  Norwich  police  knew  Dagmar  well. 

He  had  a  chum,  known  as  Bill  Appleby,  and  the  two  were 
often  in  fights  in  Norwich. 

These  summer  evenings  the  pair,  who  always  seemed  to 
have  a  fair  amount  of  money,  hung  out  usually  at  a  beer 
garden  in  Norwich,  known  as  “The  Glen.” 

“It  won’t  be  a  bad  idea  for  Terry  and  I  to  go  over 
there,”  Wide  declared.  “If  we  can  find  the  girl  with  Dag¬ 
mar,  we  may  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  give  the  missing 
property  back  without  any  fuss.” 

“If  she  has  foolishly  disposed  of  one  or  two  pieces  al¬ 
ready,  but  will  give  the  rest  back,  you  can  assure  her,  from 
me,  that  she  will  not  be  prosecuted,”  broke  in  Mr.  Lester. 
“I  would  hate  to  send  such  a  young  woman  to  prison  to  be 
herded  among  criminals.  Make  any  promise,  for  me,  that 
you  think  seems  necessary,  Halstead.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  with  us,  sir?”  suggested  our  hero. 

“If  we  found  the  girl  anywhere,  and  she  saw  me  coming, 
she  would  run  away  as  fast  as  she  could.  She  has  seen  so 
little  of  you  two  young  men  that  Celeste  might  not  suspect 
until  you  had  gotten  close  to  her.  But  look  out  for  any 
desperate  tricks  from  Dagmar  and  Appleby,  won’t  you  ?” 

Wide  and  Terry  were  quickly  aboard  a  trolley  car,  which 
carried  them  over  into  Norwich. 

There,  after  inquiring,  they  found  their  way  readily 
enough  to  “The  Glen,”  a  rather  cheap  resort  down  by  the 
river  front. 

This  beer  garden  was  a  roomy  open-air  affair,  fenced  in, 
and  with  a  housed  saloon  at  one  end  of  the  grounds. 

As  the  two  young  firemen  stepped  quietly  in,  a  wheezy 
band  was  playing  for  the  amusement  of  some  two  hundred 
people  of  both  sexes,  who  sat  at  tables,  drinking. 

“There’s  Celeste,  sure  enough,”  murmured  Wide,  after 
a  brief  inspection  of  the  faces  in  the  place. 

He  told  Terry  where  to  look,  and  Rourke  saw  the  pretty 
French  maid  for  himself. 


She  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  another  young  woman, 
older  and  not  so  pretty. 

With  them  were  two  rather  sportilv  dressed  young  men, 
who,  from  the  descriptions,  the  young  firemen  had  no 
doubt  were  Dagmar  and  Appleby. 

All  four  appeared  to  be  having  a  jolly  chat. 

Dagmar  and  his  chum  were  smoking. 

Dagmar  sat  with  one  arm  half  around  Celeste,  who  was 
keeping  close  watch  on  a  little  satchel  that  she  carried. 

“That’s  the  bunch,  all  right,”  muttered  Terry,  as  the  two 
young  men  worked  their  way  closer  to  that  particular  table 
without  attracting  any  attention. 


**The  jewels  must  be  in  that  satched,”  Wide  hinted. 

“Av  she  hasn’t  stowed  thim  somewhere.” 

During  a  lull  in  the  conversation  at  the  table,  Tom  Dag¬ 
mar  took  out  a  railway  time-table  and  studied  it. 

“They're  thinking  of  skipping  somewhere  to-night.” 
Wide  muttered. 

Then  they  kept  quiet,  for  they  were  moving  closer. 

While  Dagmar  studied  the  time-table,  Celeste  drew  from 
the  satchel  a  diamond  and  amethyst  pin,  which  she  held 
up  before  the  eyes  of  the  other  young  woman. 

“Y"ou  may  put  it  on  to  see  how  handsome  you  look  with 
it,  if  you  want,  Tessie,”  suggested  Celeste. 

But  just  at  that  moment  a  hand  reached  over  and 
snatched  the  bit  of  jewelry  away  from  the  French  girl. 

There  was  consternation  at  the  table. 

“Miss  Mignon,”  said  Wide,  gravely,  as  he  hurriedly 
pocketed  the  pin,  “wall  you  go,  under  our  escort,  back  to  Mr. 
Lester,  and  hand  him  all  that  is  now  in  that  satchel?  If 
you  will,  you  will  be  able  to  do  so  without  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  going  there  under  arrest.” 

“Say,  what’s  that  you’re  talking  of,  you  guy?”  broke  in 
Tom  Dagmar,  in  a  low,  fierce  voice. 

“I’m  not  talking  of  you,  Dagmar,”  Wide  retorted,  while 
Celeste,  pallid  and  trembling,  sat  back  in  her  chair,  looking 
as  if  she  were  about  to  faint. 

“But  I’m  talking  to  you,”  snarled  Dagmar.  “You've 
insulted  me  girl.  lrou  quit,  and  fade,  or  I’ll  cut  you  up 
some !” 

“Don’t  waste  any  threats  on  us,  Dagmar,”  Wide  warned 
him.  “I’m  showing  Miss  Mignon  how  to  avoid  any  nasty 
scrape.” 

“What’s  she  got  to  avoid?”  blustered  Dagmar. 

“If  she’ll  take  that  satchel,  with  all  it  contains  now, 
back  to  Mr.  Lester,  he’ll  make  the  point  clear,”  Wide  sug¬ 
gested,  coolly. 

“You're  insulting  me  girl !” 

“I'm  telling  her  what’s  best  for  her,”  Wide  retorted.  “If 
she  doesn’t  heed,  I  shall  have  to  call  a  policeman,  and - ” 

Dagmar  leaped  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  blazing,  while  Ce¬ 
leste  cried  out  in  such  alarm  that  scores  of  curious  eyes 
were  now  turned  their  way. 

“Fellow-citizens!”  yelled  Dagmar.  “Here’s  two  cheap 
con  guys  trying  to  work  a  graft  on  me  girl!  What  shall* 
we  do  with  ’em?  Rough-house?” 

More  than  half  of  the  people  in  the  place  were  of  a 
rough  order. 

In  an  instant  things  were  moving  lively  in  “The  Glen.” 
ide  and  Terry  found  themselves  down  at  the  bottom  of 
a  motley  crowd  of  young  toughs,  who  were  pounding  and 
kicking  at  them. 

Two  policemen  rushed  in  from  the  outside,  drawn  bv 
the  racket. 

After  a  good  deal  of  clubbing  and  gruff  ordering,  t’w 
policemen  got  the  crowd  quiet. 

^  ide  and  Terry  were  dragged  out  of  the  mix-up,  looking 
a  bit  the  worse  for  their  usage. 
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excitement  that  had  prevailed,  Dagmar  and  liis 
is  had  succeeded  in  vanishing  fro-m  “The  Glen/’ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FIGHT  ON  THE  TRAIN. 

“Here,  you  two  youngsters,  get  out  of  here.!  You’ve 
kicked  up  trouble  enough!”  grumbled  one  of  the  officers, 
hustling  Wide  toward  the  gate. 

The  other  helped  Terry  over  the  ground. 

Neither  of  the  young  firemen  was  foolish  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  or  argue,  a  course  that  might  have  resulted  in  their 
landing  in  a  Norwich  lock-up,  at  least  until  Celeste  Mignon 
and  her  friend  had  had  a  chance  to  make  good  their  escape. 

“We'll  let  it  go  at  that,”  muttered  Wide,  as  they  found 
themselves  outside. 

It  was  only  two  blocks  to  a  starter’s  station  on  the  trol¬ 
ley  road. 

“  The  trolley  goes  out  to  the  Alton  Street  sub-station  on 
the  railway,”  Wide  whispered,  as  the  two  young  firemen 
hurried  along.  “It  is  quicker  to  reach  the  sub-station*than 
the  regular  Norwich  depot.” 

“Thin  it’s  there  they're  headed  for,  Oi^m  thinking,” 
Terry  rejoined.  “Thot  feller,  Dagmar,.  was  r-readin’  a 
time-table  in  the  beer  garden.” 

At  the  starter's  station  the  starter  was  fortunate  enough 
to  remember  having  seen  the  quartet  board  the  car  that 
had  left  a  few  moments  before. 

“Then  it’s  the  sub-station  and  a  railway  flight  for  them,” 
Wide  uttered,  gleefully.  “With  good  luck,  Terry,  we  ought 
to  be  with  that  crowd  soon.” 

They  reached  the  Alton  Street  sub-station  just  in  time 
to  see  a  west-bound  train  rolling  in. 

And  there  on  the  platform,  crowding  to  the  steps,  were 
Celeste  and  her  friends. 

So  intent  were  these  young  people  on  boarding  the  train 
that  they  did  not  see  the  two  pursuers. 

Their  first  warning  was  when  Young  Wide  Awake  darted 
in  on  tiptote,  bounding  up  on  the  steps  opposite  and  fairly 
snatching  the  satchel  from  Mile.  Mignon’s  hand. 

Celeste  screamed. 

She  and  the  girl  w eu  on  the  steps  ahead  of  Tom  and 
Appleby. 

Dagmar  caught  Tessie  by  the  waist  and  whirled  her  off. 
Celeste  was  next  dropped  to  the  platform  in  the  same 
fashion. 

Then,  with  a  string  of  savage  oaths,  Dagmar  leaped  up 
into  the  car. 

Appleby  was  right  at  his  heels. 

“Take  the  satchel,  Terry,”  directed  Wide,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  in  the  car  with  his  chum. 

Then  Wide  faced  the  oncoming  pair. 

“Give  that  stuff  back,  or  Til  open  up  your  skin  for  you  !” 

threatened  Dagmar,  savagely. 

“Here,  what’s  the  row  here?”  shouted  the  conductor, 

corning  in,  followed  by  his  brakeman. 

“Thk  L'uv  did  the  strong-arm  sneak  trick  on  me  girl, 
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and  I’m  going  to  cut  him  up!”  yelled  Dagmar,  reaching 
for  his  pocket. 

But  the  brakeman  caught  him  before  he  could  bring  out 
a  knife,  hustling  the  fellow  toward  the  door. 

The  conductor  seized  Appleby,  growling : 

“That’s  Captain  Halstead, # of  the  Belmont  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  no  thief.  If  you  want  rough-house,  have  it  down 
there  on  the  platform.” 

There  was  a  stiff  fight,  but  Wide  sprang  to  the  aid  of  the 
trainmen,  while  Terry  deemed  it  wiser  for  him  to  stand 
tight,  with  the  recovered  satchel,  into  which  he  peeked. 

“The  jewels  are  here,  Wide!”  he  called,  and  our  hero 
heard  and  understood. 

After  a  stiff  fight,  the  two  young  toughs  were  hustled 
from  the  train,  which  was  just  beginning  to  move. 

Then  the  brakeman  ran  back  through  the  car,  just  in 
time  to  head  off  an  effort  by  Dagmar  and  Appleby  to  board 
the  other  end  of  the  car. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  car  a  brakeman,  who  had  seen  the 
rumpus,  pushed  Dagmar  and  Appleby  away  as  they  tried  to 
board  there. 

The  train  rolled  along  toward  Belmont,  leaving  Celeste 
and  her  discomfited  friends  in  the  rear,  and  beaten. 

“What  was  the  trouble  all  about,  Wide?”  asked  the  con¬ 
ductor. 

“Nothing,  except  that  we  recovered  Miss  Lester’s  jewels 
from  a  maid  who  had  run  off  with  them,”  Wideaexplained, 
while  Terry  held  open  the  satchel  to  display  the  treasures. 

“I  knew  I  wasn’t  making  any  mistake  throwing  those 
toughs  off,”  the  conductor  nodded. 

“We’re  mightly  obliged  to  you,”  Wide  declared,  earnestly. 

He  and  Terry  examined  the  jewels,  though  without  any 
clear  idea  whether  all  were  here  in  the  satchel.  There  were 
a  lot  of  pretty  pieces,  at  all  event,,  and,  among  them,  three 
rather  costly  diamond  pieces. 

Wide  dropped  into  the  lot  the  amethyst  pin  that  he  had 
snatched  from  Celeste  at  “The  Glen.” 

As  the  train  stopped  at  Belmont,  the  two  young  firemen 
descended  from  the  train  in  a  very  contentedfframe  of  mind. 

They  boarded  a  trolley  car  and  were  soon  at  the  Lester 
home. 

“What!  you  haven't  got  them?”  cried  Kitty,  delightedly, 
as  she  ran  down  the  veranda  steps  to  receive  the  satchel. 

Mr.  Lester,  who  had  been  sitting  with  the  young  ladies, 
looked  highly  pleased  as  he  followed  the  young  people  into 
the  house. 

Kitty  emptied  the  satchel  upon  a  table  in  the  reception- 

room. 

She  ran  over  the  glittering  heap,  checking  them  in  her 

mind. 

“Everything  here  except  a  little  turquoise  ring,  that 
doesn’t  matter,”  she  cried,  looking  up,  delighted  again. 

“The  poor,  foolish  young  woman  who  stole  them!” 
sighed  Mr.  Lester 

Wide  and  Terry  then  recounted  their  adventures  in  get¬ 
ting  on  the  track  of  the  pretty  thief  and  her  companions, 
and  in  getting  the  jewels. 
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“Ted  came  in  while  you  were  away/’  laughed  Faith 
Vane.  “He  went  right  upstairs  to  bed  after  he  heard  the 
news.” 

“Was  that  all  the  interest  he  took  in  his  cousin’s  loss?" 
demanded  Wide,  astonished. 

“He  said,  Dick,”  laughed  Kitty,  “that  if  you  and  Terry 
had  gone  after  the  jewels,  he’d  take  a  look  at  them  in  the 
morning.” 

Mistress  Kitty  was  so  highly  pleased  that  she  could  talk 
about  little  else. 

It  was  soon  time  for  the  young  firemen  to  take  their  leave, 
as  it  was  past  the  hour  when  they  usually  departed.  t 

Belmont  seemed  to  have  turned  in  to  sleep  on  this  hot 
night. 

The  town  had  a  deserted  air.  There  were  no  other 
passers  in  sight  as  Wide  and  Terry  left  the  car. 

They  started  down  Holmes  Street,  Rourke  intending  #to 
leave  our  hero  at  the  latter’s  gate. 

“Lights  out  in  the  fire-house,”  discovered  Terry,  as  they 
went  by. 

“Oh,  yes;  on  a  hot  night  like  this  folks  want  to  get  to 
bed  and  forget  how  close  and  hot  it  is,”  Wide  replied. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  little  Halstead  house,  four 
young  men  stepped  around  a  corner. 

“There  they  are — the  pair  of  ’em  !”  Tom  Dagmar’s  voice 
snarled. 

Almost  before  the  young  firemen  had  time  to  realize  what 
had  happened,  four  young  toughs  had  come  down  upon 
them  with  the  suddenness  of  a  cvclone. 

It  was  a  one-sided  fight  from  the  outset. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  VITRIOL  FIEND. 

“Put  ’em  out  of  business,  now — good  and  plenty  !”  rasped 
Tom  Dagmar. 

The  four  fought  as  if  they  were  used  to  such  assaults. 

Wide  and  Terry,  without  a  word,  threw  themselves  back 
to  back  and  did  their  best  to  stand  otf  the  beating  that 
seemed  bound  to  come  to  them. 

Terry  got  an  awful  thump  on  the  cheek. 

V  ide  received  a  blow  that  staggered  him  and  sent  him 
down  to  his  knees. 

Just  by  good  chance  he  fell  so  that  he  was  able  to  wrap 
his  arms  swiftly  around  Dagmar’s  knees,  and  send  that 
young  tough  over  to  the  ground. 

Then  Wide  leaped  up  again,  but  things  were  coming 
faster  than  he  could  stand. 

Terry  had  begun  to  use  his  feet. 

Still  the  fight  was  going  all  against  them,  and  could  not 
last  much  longer. 

“Are  you  Washingtons?”  yelled  Joe’s  voice  from  down 
the  street. 

“Yes!  Quick  I”  called  Wide,  pantingly. 

He  and  Terry  both  got  some  more  rough  treatment  ere 
Joe  und  Hul  could  reach  the  spot  on  a  dead  run. 


These  two  young  firemen  hurled  themselves  into  the 
scrap,  and  now  it  was  a  fair  give  and  take. 

Joe  lav  about  him  with  the  fury  of  a  fiend. 

Hal  did  his  fighting  as  quietly  as  he  did  everything  else,, 
but  lie  managed  to  land  in  several  good  blows  on  Appleby. 

Like  most  fighting  toughs,  these  young  men  from  Nor¬ 
wich  were  at  their  best  when  the  odds  were  all  in  their 
favor. 

Now  they  began  to  weaken  under  the  stress  of  furious 
battle. 

A  minute  later  thev  were  in  full  retreat. 

“Shall  we  run  ’em  down?”  demanded  Joe. 

“No,”  urged  Wide.  “I’ve  had  about  enough  of  it  to¬ 
night.  Mv  fun  came  near  beginning  to-night  with  a  broken 
head.  For  one,  I'm  sore  all  over.” 

“Divvle  a  bit  betther  can  Oi  say  for  mesilf,”  grunted 
Terrv. 

So  the  toughs  were  allowed  to  get  away. 

Had  Wide  suspected  how  much  trouble  this  crowd  was  yet 
to  give  him,  he  would  have  voted  for  running  them  down, 
then  and  there. 

“How  did  you  fellows  happen  to  be  on  hand  at  just  the 
right  moment?”  Wide  asked,  curiously. 

“I  guess,”  laughed  Joe,  “that  two  fellows  on  their  way 
home  from  seeing  young  ladies  happened  along  in  time  to 
be  of  service  to  two  other  young  fellows  who  had  been  away 
looking  into  soft  eyes.” 

There  was  a  laugh  all  around  at  that.  They  parted  at 
Wide’s  gate,  and,  within  half  an  hour,  the  last  of  the  four 
was  sound  asleep  in  his  bed. 

The  next  morning  was  not  far  advanced  when  Skip  re¬ 
ceived,  from  one  of  the  Lester  servants,  a  package  contain¬ 
ing  his  “mended  coat.” 

He  didn't  know  what  to  say  when  he  saw  the  entire 
new  suit. 

So  all  he  attempted  to  say  vras : 

“P’chee !  Wot?” 

Wide,  who  came  in  just  after,  had  to  see  that  new  mo¬ 
hair  suit  and  duly  admired  it. 

“Didn't  you  tumble,  last  night,  Skip,  that  that  was  what 
was  going  to  happen  ?”  laughed  our  hero. 

“P'chee!  If  I  on’y  had - ” 

“Well — what?”  \  • 

“I’d  a-trun  a  fit.  De  idea  o'  Miss  Kit  doin'  a  t  ing  like 
dat  fer  a  hobo  like  me!” 

“She's  satisfied,  if  you  are,  I  guess,”  smiled  Wide. 

“Say,  Wide,  w'en  ye  see  her  next  will  youse  hand  her  me 
t’anks,  done  up  in  silk?” 

“Surely.” 

Then  \\  ide  went  down  below,  where  some  of  the  fellows 
vere  putting  a  few  extra  finishing  touches  on  in  cleaning 
and  polishing  the  hand-engine  and  the  hose-carriage. 

^  ide  heard  wheels  stop  before  the  engine-house  door. 

Then  one  of  the  fellows  called  out: 

“Captain,  a  young  lady  to  see  you.” 

It,  was  a  slim,  trim,  well-dressed,  graceful-looking  girl 
who  waited  outside. 
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N. 


Ih1  had  evidently  come  with  a  somewhat  elderly  man, 
.-at  waiting  in  a  buggv. 


^  ide  could  not  see  the  young  lady's 

%/  o  K< 


face,  as  she  wore  a 


drop  sun-veil. 

**^ou  are  Captain  Halstead?" 
that  had  a  pretty  foreign  accent. 
“\es,"  Wide  admitted. 


she  inquired,  in  a  voice 


“^ill  you  walk  this  wav  with  me?” 

Vi  ide  went  with  her  a  few  feet  past  the  engine-house  door. 
He  could  feel  that  she  was  eyeing  him  intently  through 

that  veil. 

‘*\ou  did  a  very  foolish  thing  last  night,”  she  murmured. 
“Ah!” 

“You  did  a  great  wrong  to  my  sister,  Celeste  Mignon.” 
“How?”  Wide  asked,  bluntly. 

“You  disgraced  her.” 

•  “Disgraced  a — pardon  me — thief?”  * 

“Ah,  but  she  did  not  intend  to  be  a  t’ief!”  quickly  ex¬ 


claimed  the  other. 

“I  wish  I  could  believe  you,”  Wide  answered,  coldly. 

“She  took  those  jewels  because — well,  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  the  jewels  belonged 
to  her.” 

“Yes,  it  looked  a  great  deal  that  way,”  Wide  admitted, 
drily. 

“Now,  my  sister  has  lost  her  position.” 

“I  should  say  she  had  !”  Wide  ejaculated. 

“You  do  not  seem  sorry.” 

“I  am  not.” 


“Why?” 

The  young  woman’s  demand  came  passionately. 

“Well,  if  Mile.  Mignon  is  an  honest  girl - ” 

“What!  You  doubt  that?” 

“Well,  a  good  and  honest  girl  shouldn’t  be  in  such  com¬ 
pany  as  Tom  Dagmar  can  offer  her.” 

“Ah!  But  he  is  a  very  fine  and  upright  young  man,” 
contended  Wide’s  visitor,  wrathily. 

“He  must  be,”  Wide  uttered.  “He  and  three  other  thugs 
assaulted  us  late  last  night.  They  acted  like  regular  high¬ 
waymen.  Now,  Mile.  Mignon,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  de¬ 
fending  your  sister,  Celeste.  -But  I  must  decline  to  believe 
in  Celeste.  At  the  least,  she  was  the  victim  of  the  bad  com¬ 
pany  that  she  kept;  Nor  do  I  believe  that  your  sister  had 
any  intention  of  going  back  to  Miss  Lester  with  the  jewels.” 

“Ah!  Then  you  would  not  speak  the  good  word  for  my 
poor  sister  with  Miss  Lester?”  demanded  the  veiled  girl, 
anxiously. 

“What!  Most  certainly  I  wouldn’t.  You  would  find 
that  Mr.  Lester  wouldn’t  have  your  sister  about  the  place, 
either.  I  am  sorry,  young  lady,  very  sorry,  but  I  think 
your  sister. will  do  very  well  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 

Lesters.” 

“It  is  all  your  fault!”  cried  the  veiled  girl,  angrily. 

“I  decline  to  take- the,  blame,  anyway.” 

“  You  are  a  monster !”  hissed  the  young  woman. 

“Am  1?”  smiled  Wide.  “1  thought*!  was  a  high  school 
boy  a-  a  volunteer  in  the  fire  department.  Now, 


Al  lie.  Mignon,  suppose  we  stop  discussing  your  sister  and 
her — unfortunate— “-act  ?”  % 

“Beast!”  cried  the  veiled  one,  spitefully. 

Her  voice  sounded  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

When  she  fumbled  in  a  reticule  that  she  carried,  Wide 
imagined  she  was  fishing  for  a  handkerchief. 

“You  shall  know  what  it  means  to  meddle  with  some 
folks!”  quivered  the  veiled  girl.  “Every  time,  after  this, 
that  you  look  in  the  mirror  you  shall  be  sorry  that  you 
did  not  keep  out  of  other  folks’  affairs !” 

Her  hand  came  out  of  the  reticule,  holding  an  uncorked 
bottle. 

She  did  not  give  Wide  time  to  see  what  the  bottle  looked 
like,  nor  did  she  delay  an  instant,  but  dashed  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  into  the  young  fireman’s  face. 

Young  Wide  Awake  staggered  back,  his  face  splashed 
with  ammonia. 

With  a  mocking  laugh  the  veiled  girl  leaped  into  the 
buggy  and  was  driven  away. 

But  Wide  paid  no  heed  to  her. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

RIVALS  IN’  VALOR,  TOO. 

As  Wide  darted  back  to  the  engine-house  he  let  out  a 
yell. 

It  was  more  the  fear  of  what  ammopia  would  do  than 
actual  suffering. 

That  yell  brought  out  Joe  Darrell,  hose  in  hand. 

“What’s  the  matter,  old  fellow?”  demanded  Joe. 

“Ammo - ” 

“Good  Lord!  Ammonia!  Standstill!” 

With  one  hand,  Joe  rammed  Wide  up  against  the  wall. 

“Turn  on  the  water  again!”  he  shouted. 

Splash!  The  four-inch  stream  struck  the  side  of  Wide's 
face,  where  the  liquid  had  wet  the  skin. 

“Not  quite  so  hard  on  the  stream,”  Joe  called. 

Wide,  at  the  moment  of  the  throwing,  had  tried  to  dodge. 

So  quick  was  the  French  girl’s  move,  however,  that  he 
could  not  entirely  escape  it. 

By  the  greatest  good  luck  none  of  the  strong  stuff  got 
into  his  eyes. 

Had  it  done  so  he  undoubtedly  would  have- been  blinded. 

“Hal,  you’re  a  fast  sprinter,”  quivered  Joe.  “Go,  on  the 
jump,  to  dad’s  drug  store  for  a  bottle  of  olive  oil.  Don’t 
stop  to  explain  what  you  want  it  for,  and  don’t  let  any¬ 
thing  hinder  you  on  the  way.  Hustle !” 

With  the  water  coming  with  little  force,  though  full  in 
volume,  Joe  continued  to  pour  water  over  Wide’s  face. 

“How  do  you  feel,  now,  old  fellow ?”  queried  Joe,  while 
the  other  Washingtons,  hearing  what  had  happened,  stood 
apart  in  an  awed  group.  s 

“It  burns  a  bit — that’s  all.”  Wide  answered. 

“You  bet  it  does,”  grumbled  Joe.  “Ammonia  is  hot 
stuff.  But,  oh,  I’m  thankful  none  of  it  got  on  the  tender 
membrane  of  your  eye!  Let’s  see  how  it  looks  now.” 

Joe  held  the  hose  nozzle  away  for  a  moment. 
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“Red,  of  course,  but  the  prompt  sousing  with  water 
washed  just  about  all  the  stuff  away.'’ 

“I  don’t  feel  any  agony  over  it,”  said  Wide. 

“Of  course  you  don’t.  The  water  began  to  go  on  before 
it  had  time  to  get  to  work.  The  water  washed  it  off.” 

“What  hurts  most  people,  then,  when  they  get  ammonia 
on  their  eyes?”  Wide  questioned. 

“Why,  they  either  don’t  think  of  water  soon  enough,  or 
else  it  isn’t  .handy.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  grab  cloth  of 
some  kind  and  wipe  it  off,  or  try  to.  You  were  reaching 
for  a  handkerchief  when  I  grabbed  you,  weren’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  thought  so,”  muttered  Joe,  grimly.  “Well,  with  a 
cloth  you  get  some  of  the  liquid  off,  and  rub  the  rest  in. 
The  instant  the  hose  hit  your  face  the  ammonia  became  so' 
weak  that  it  could  do  no  more  harm.” 

Splash !  Joe  turned  on  the  water  again,  just  to  be  on  the 
safe  side. 

“It’s  lucky  you  were  here,  Joe!”  breathed  Wide. 

“Oh,  J  have  my  uses,”  Joe  admitted,  carelessly. 

A  few  moments  later  Hal  came  dashing  down  the  street 
with  the  oil. 

“Open  it,”  said  Joe,  briefly,  while  he  continued  pouring 
the  water  over  the  young  captain’s  left  cheek. 

By  the  time  that  the  oil  was  ready  for  use,  J oe  called  out 
to  turn  the  water  off. 

Then  he  led  Wide  into  the  engine-room  and  gave  him  a 
seat. 

Next  Joe  applied  the  oil  liberally  to  that  left  cheek,  bath¬ 
ing  it  in  as  well  as  it  would  go. 

“  How  do  you  feel  now  ?”  asked  the  amateur  emergency 
doctor.  1 

“The  sting  is  beginning  to  leave  since  the  oil  was  ap¬ 
plied.” 

“Correct  answer,”  Joe  clicked,  with  a  grave  imitation  of 
a  professional  air. 

In  ten  minutes  \oung  Wide  Awake  was  able  to  laugh  at 
the  uselessness  of  the  French  girl’s  attack. 

“Who  was  she?”  demanded  Hal.  “That  French  girl  of 
last  night?” 

“She  said  she  was  Celeste's  sister,  but  it  must-have  been 
Celeste  herself,”  Wide  answered. 

“Humph!  ,Av  coorse  it  was,”  gritted  Terrv. 

“Well,  itps  all  right  now,  anyway,”  murmured  Hal,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

In  another  hour,  except  for  an  occasional  rather  strong 
glow  on  his  left  cheek,  Wide  felt  as  well  as  before  the  am¬ 
monia-throwing. 

But  that  was  all  due  to  Joe  Darrell's  promptness,  and  his 
Knowledge  of’  what  to  do. 

No  thought  had  been  given  to  an  effort  to  catch  the 
French  girl. 

During  the  excitement,  she  had  had  too  good  a  start  in 
the  buggy. 

By  this  time  a  girl  as  clever  in  wickedness  as  she  had 
shown  herself  to  be  would  know  how  to  hide,  or  how  to 
disguise  herself  so  as  to  hinder  recognition  successfully. 


Naturally,  the  fellows  wanted  to  talk  about  the  matter, 
but  at  last  Wide  asked  them  not  to  mention  it  again. 

Later  in  the  morning,  Wide  reported  the  wicked  attempt  “ 
over  the  telephone  to  Chief  Sharp. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  very  full  turn-out  of  young 
Washingtons  at  the  engine-house,  for,  in  the  hot,  lazy,  dron¬ 
ing  days  of  the  summer  vacation,  it  was  as  pleasant  a  place 
as  any  to  lounge. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  fire  alarm  clapper  sud¬ 
denly  gave  forth  a  sound.  / 

“Do  we  get  any  ice  cream  after  this,  Ted?”  demanded 
Joe,  springing  erect  at  the  first  sound  of  tlie  round. 

Ted  shook  his  head,  laughing,  as  he  ran  for  his  togs. 

“That  bunch  of  spending  money  is  pretty  near  gone,” 
he  called  back. 

Within  ten  .seconds  after  the  first  round  was  in,  Wash¬ 
ington  No.  1  dashed  out  of  the  engine-house,  heading  up 
Main  Street. 

It  was  a  call  that  Neptune  No.  2  was  also  bound  to 
answer,  and  our  young  friends  were  bound  not  to  lose  the 
honor  of  capturing  the  handier  hydrant. 

The  box  was  nearer  Neptune’s  house  at  that,  but  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  some  good  running,  had  the  short  length  of  hose 
touched  to  the  hydrant  just  as  Neptune  came  flying  around 
the  nearest  corner. 

The  fire  was  in  the  Wheatstone,  a  handsome  four-story 
apartment  house  of  stone. 

The  tenants  of  the  eight  different  apartments  had  flocked 
to  the  sidewalk  after  snatching  up  the  handiest  things  they 
could  find — in  many  cases  the  most  useless  things. 

As  Wide  turned  to  look  at  the  fire  he  found  that  smoke 
was  pouring  freely  through  the  windows  at  the  front,  and 
near  the  front,  on  the  third  floor.  There  was  some  smoke 
on  the  fourth  floor,  but,  so  far,  the  two  lower  floors  appeared 
to  have  escaped  taking  fire. 

“Bring  the  nozzle  along  on  the  jump !”  he  shouted,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way,  with  Ted  and  Terry  at  his  heels.  “Axe  and 
pikemen  forward,  too.  The  rest  hump  yourselves  on  the 
pumping-bars  at  -the  word.” 

As  W  ide  and  his  two  closest  followers  rushed  up  the  steps 
into  the  building,  Fred  Parsons  followed  them. 

He  was  provided  with  an  axe,  but  had  no  one  to  pass  his 
orders  if  he  found  need  to  give  any. 

“Hurry  up  that  Neptune  hose!”  bawled  Captain  Fred, 
just  before  he  ran  into  the  house. 

Behind  him  came  clattering  the  nozzlemen  and  axe  squad 
of  the  Washingtons. 

“Of  course,  they  had  to  get  here  first,”  growled  Fred,  to 
himself.  “Those  fellows  never  know  their  place.  This  is 
my  fire  by  rights!” 

Wide  threw  open  the  door  of  the  flat  to  the  cast  and 
leaped  in. 

“  Bring  the  Washington  hose  here!"  lie  shouted,  as  he  en¬ 
countered  the  blaze,  a  furious  one  running  from  the  middle 
to  the  rear  of  the  apartment.  “Ted.  rush  with  Hie  word 
for  the  stream !” 
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no*!  stood  looking. about,  while  the  Washington  axe  and 
pike  men  crowded  in  after  the  nozzle. 

Smoke  was  coming  out  from  under  the  doors  of  the  west 
apartment,  also,  the  fire  having  passed  through  one  flat  to 
the  other  at  the  rear. 


Fred  tried  two  doors,  but  found  them  both  locked. 

“The  stupid  idiots  !"  he  growled,  then  fell  to  with  his  axe. 
He  had  the  door  down  just  as  the  Neptune  hose,  with  Big 
George  and  Brick  Houston  at  the  nozzle,  came  up. 

‘‘In  here,”  ordered  Fred.  “Get  to  work  lively.” 
Anderson  and  Houston  passed  their  captain  without  a 
e  word,  other  members  following,  supporting  the  lengths  of 
,  hose. 


Fred  stood  aside  to  let  them  in.  It  was  Anderson  who 
bawled  the  word  back  for  the  water. 

Splash  !  Neptune  was  at  work. 

Now  Fred  stepped  inside  the  apartment.  He  found  An¬ 
derson  and  Houston  playing  on  a  blazing  wall  and  fast- 
going  floor  in  the  dining-room. 

“Get  it  out  here  as  quickly  as  you  can,”  Fred  directed. 
‘  “'Then  hustle  the  water  back  into  the  kitchen.” 

“We  know  about  what  we’re  doing,”  Big  George  retorted, 
eoollv.  “You  watch  us.” 

“I'm  captain  of  this  company,”  Fred  retorted,  tartly. 

“ Oh,  are  you ?”  muttered  Brick.  “Well,  that’s  all  right 
as  long  as  you  keep  out  of  our  way  and  don’t  hinder.” 

Fred  turned  to  find  his  liteutenant,  Larry  Downes,  look¬ 
ing  straight  and  hard  at  him. 

Was  Larry  secretly  grinning  at  him  ?  Fred  began  to  feel 
hot,  though  he  felt  that  this  was  not  just  the  time  to  start 
a  row. 

“We  want  our  axemen  up  here,  Larry,”  Fred  said, 
quickly,  as  he  heard  the  Washington  axes  ring  out  in  the 
apartment  opposite. 

?  “There  ain’t  a  blessed  thing  for  ’em  to  do  on  this  side  of 
the  house,”  Big  George  responded,  quietly.  , 

Downes  didn’t  stir. 

“Will  you  order  the  axemen  up,  Larry?”  demanded  Fred, 
sharply.  “Or  shall  I  have  to  go?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care.  We  don’t  need  any  axemen  here,  just 
as  Anderson  says,”  Larry  retorted,  with  a  shrug  of  his 

shoulders. 

Captain  Fred  was  becoming  furious. 

*  He  just  ached  to  stamp  out  this  mutiny  in  his  com- 
f  panv,  but  he  didn’t  quite  know  how. 

He  feared,  in  his* innermost  soul,  that  if  he  tried  to  take 
abrupt  command  and  quell  all  mutiny,  he  would  only  be 
f  hustled  out  by  Big  George  and  the  tough,  Brick  Houston. 

So  he  gulped  down  his  rage  and  stood  watching,  mutely, 
re-olved  t of  nip  the  next  sign  of  mutiny  in  the  bud. 

“Stop  playing  on  that  wall,  now,  and  get  the  stream  to 
the  kitchen  door.”  Fred  ordered,  at  last. 

Big  George  half-turned  hD  head  to  give  his  captain  a 
P  wondering  look.  Then  he  and  Brick  went  on  playing  just 
w  here  they  were. 

“Sec  here,  you  fellows,”  uttered  Fred,  hoarsely,  “I’m 
rx  cuin  of  this  company,  and  I  intend  to  command.  If  you 


don't  want  to  follow  orders  the  instant  you  get 'them,  then 
get  out  of  here,  and  out  of  the  company,  for  I’ll  lay  charges 
of  mutiny  against  you  with  the  chief.  Now,  follow  orders 
— or  git !” 

He  stepped  forward,  his  face  flaming  with  passion. 

Anderson  whispered  to  Brick.  Then,  without  a  word, 
that  redoubtable  pair  pulled  the  hose  toward  the  kitchen 
door. 

“Now,  get  the  axemen,  Larry,  for  work  in  this  room,” 
roared  Fred,  turning  upon  his  crony.  , 

Larry  chose  to  obey,  without  comment. 

Soon  Fred  was  satisfied  that  he  had  his  company  working 
to  the  best  advantage. 

He  hadn’t  more  than  a  third  as  much  fire  to  fight,  any¬ 
way,  as  the  Washingtons  had. 

“Keep  them  hustling  here,  Larry,”  ordered  Fred,  then 
turned  and  left  the  apartment,  for  the  smoke  and  fumes 
were  thicker  than  was  to  his  liking. 

He  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  just  as  Wide  came  dart¬ 
ing  out  from  the  other  apartment. 

Our  hero  paused  at  the  foot  of  those  stairs  for  a  moment, 
glancing  anxiously  up. 

Up  above,  the  smoke  was  thick,  Just  as  the  two  young 
captains  peered  up  a  narrow  tongue  of  flame  shot  out  on 
the  stairway. 

“There’s  some  one  up  there,”  breathed  Wide,  anxiously. 
“I  heard  a  thump-thump-thump  over  my  head  in  there.” 

“Any  one  up  there  would  have  sense  enough  to  go  to  a 
window  to  call,  wouldn't  he?”  sneered  Fred,  disagreeably. 

“A  bed-ridden  person  couldn’t,”  Wide  replied,  shortly. 

Then  he  started  to  ascend  the  stairs,  swiftly,  not  pausing, 
as  he  called  back: 

“Want  to  come  up  here  with  me,  Parsons?” 

“If  he  saves  any  one,  and  I  don’t  go,  too,  there’ll  be 
another  hero  wail  over  this  upstart,”  flashed  through  Fred’s 
mind,  swift  as  a  flash. 

Fred  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  the  job,  with  another  tongue 
of  flame  shooting  up  through  the  stairs. 

Yet  he  dashed  up,  resolving,  in  a  frenzy,  that  he  would 
show  Belmont  people  that  he  could  go  anywhere  and  do  any¬ 
thing  that  Young  Wide  Awake  could  do. 

Thanks  to  their  speed,  both  got  by  the  burning  portion 
on  the  stairs. 

It  was  to  one  side  of  the  staircase,  which  gave  them  a 
chance  to  get  around  it. 

As  Fred’s  feet  touched  the  landing  above,  Young  Wide 
Awake  was  pushing  open  a  door  in  the  east  flat  up  there. 

Fred  dashed  in  after  him. 

On  a  bed  in  an  inney  room  lay  an  aged  woman,  her 
knees  drawn  up,  her  face  distorted  with  terror. 

,  In  one  hand  she  held  a  cane,  with  which  she  bad  been 
pounding  on  the  floor. 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  would  never  bear — would  never 
come!”  she  sobbed,  hysterically.  “I  was  al!  alone,  and 
waked  up.  Ob,  it  is  dreadful!” 

“You're  all  right  now,  though,  madam,”  Wide  assured 
her,  clieerih'. 
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From  his  belt  he  whipped  out  a  thin  but  strong  rubber 
blanket  that  was  folded  there. 

“Help  me,  Fred,”  he  said,  quietly.  “Now,  madam,  we’re 
going  to  wrap  you  in  this  blanket,  tor  any  cloth  showing 
might  catch  fire  on  our  way  down.” 

“Arc  the  stairs  afire?”  quivered  the  old  lady. 

“Flames  are  just  showing  there.  But  it’s  nothing  we 
firemen  are  not  used  to.  Just  keep  cool,  madam,  and  you 
won't  be  in  a  particle  of  danger.  We'll  have  you  on  the 
street  in  a  jiffy,  and  then  in  another  house.” 

As  Wide  spoke  he  wrapped  the  wasted  old  form  tightly 
in  the  blanket,  with  her  bed  robe  and  a  sheet  tucked  tightly 
around  her  under  the  rubber. 

“Now,  see  how  fast  we  can  be,”  smiled  Wide,  “and  how 
safely  we  can  carry  you.” 

“Oh,  but  you’re  splendid,  manly  young  fellows,”  quivered 
the  old  ladv,  as  Wide  lifted  and  bore  her  from  the  room. 

“Let  me  have  her!”  cried  Fred,  jealously,  leaping  for¬ 
ward. 

Wide  indifferently  surrendered  his  burden.  He  did  not 
care  who  saved  the  old  lady,  provided  she  escaped  with  her 
life. 

Just  as  Fred  took  her  she  fainted.  They  had  just  come 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

On  that  staircase  the  flames  were  getting  more  headway. 
They  might  pass  now,  but  in  another  sixty  seconds  it  would 
be  impossible. 

“Did  you  hear  what  she  said  as  she  fainted?”  demanded 
Fred. 

“No;  what?” 

“Her  grandchild,  a  baby,  is  asleep  in  one  of  the  rooms 
back  there.” 

Without  a  word,  Wide  turned  and  dashed  back. 

Fred  sped  down  the  stairs,  passing  the  flames  at  one  side 
like  a  streak. 

“It’s  up  to  Halstead  to  find  out  what  to  do  when  he  dis¬ 
covers  there  ain’t  any  child  up  there  !P  muttered  the  coward. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TEN  MINUTES  OF  THE  FIREMAN’S  LIFE. 

In  justice  to  Fred  Parsons,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  at 
least,  he  had  no  deliberate  thought  of  sending  our  hero 
back  to  his  death. 

“It’ll  do  him  good  if  he  gets  a  jolly  big  scare !”  was  the 
thought  of  Neptune’s  captain,  as  he  darted  down  the  re¬ 
maining  flights  of  stairs,  with  the  wasted,  light  old  form 
in  his  arms. 

“  ’Rah  for  Neptune!”  yelled  two  of  his  own  crew,  as 
Parsons  appeared  in  the  street  with  his  burden. 

Others  cheered,  too. 

Fred  began  to  feel  some  of  the  vanity  of  the  make-be¬ 
lieve  hero. 

“It’s  hot  up  there  on  the  hot  floor,  you’d  better  believe,” 
lie  observed,  as  he  bore  flie  old  lady  to  where  others  could 
attend  to  her. 

“Parsons  has  got.  the  right  kind  of  stuff  in  him,  after 


all,”  remarked  some  one  in  the  crowd,  and  Fred’s  chest 
swelled  a  bit. 

“Oh,  that  was  nothing,”  he  said,  carelessly.  “A  little  * 
fire  to  pass — that  was  all.” 

“Where’s  Young  Wide  Awake?”  asked  a  man,  curiously. 

“Oh,  he's  somewhere  up  there,”  Fred  returned,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  - 

“He  won't  be  down  here  in  the  street  if  there's  any  one 
to  save,  or  anything  else  that  needs  to  be  done,”  added  the 

'  T  i  i 

inquirer,  turning  away. 

In  flie  meantime,  our  hero  darted  back  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  from  which  the  old  lady  had  been  rescued. 

He  ran  from  room  to  room,  looking  even  in  the  unlikely 
places,  but  no  sign  of  a  child  or  baby  could  he  find. 

Then  he  rushed  through  again,  in  one  last,  quick  search, 
while  the  smoke  poured  up  between  the  cracks  in  the  floor. 

•  “Must  have  been  some  mistake,”  he  muttered. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  old  lady  might  have 
meant  the  apartment  across  the  hallway. 

As  Wide  passed  the  head  of  the  stairs,  in  the  hallway,  he 
glanced  down. 

The  stairs  were  afire  now,  at  one  point,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  passing  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

“I’ve  got  to  be  quick!”  he  uttered,  as  he  sprang  at  one 
of  the  doors  opposite. 

He  tried  three  in  succession,  but  all  were  locked. 

Glancing  about  him  in  a  hurry,  he  luckily  espied  the 
axe  that  Fred  had  dropped  at  the  moment  of  taking  the 
old  lady. 

Armed  with  that,  Young  Wide  Awake  assaulted  the  light¬ 
est-looking  door  of  the  apartment. 

After  some  moments  he  had  it  down,  and  sprang  inside. 

Swiftly,  he  raced  from  room  to  room. 

In  one  of  the  rooms,  toward  the  front,  he  paused,  with 
a  gasp  of  horror. 

On  the  floor  lay  a  man,  in  bed  garments,  face  down. 

He  was  white,  and  looked  lifeless. 

“Poor  fellow!”  throbbed  Wide.  “Ill  in  bed,  apparently, 
and  tried  to  get  out.  Fainted,  and  here  he  was.  Gracious ! 
He’s  no  lightweight,  either.” 

Gnr  hero  did  not  stop  to  feel, the  man’s  pulse. 

That,  would  take  too  many  precious  seconds. 

Instead,  he  lifted  his  man,  fairly  staggering  under  the 
load. 

“Gracious!  Can  I  ever  get  this  man  down  the  stairs?” 

Surely  not,  for  when  the  young  fire  captain  now  reached 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  swaying  under  his  heavy  burden,  he 
found  half  a  dozen  steps  of  the  staircase  wrapped  in  fast- 
devouring  flames. 

“Wash !  Wash  !  Washington,  here!”  yelled  Wide,  at  his 
loudest. 

Ted  heard  and  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  peering  up 
through  the  smoke. 

“That  you,  Wide?”  J 

“J  es ;  with  an  unconscious  man!” 

“Wait  a  moment!” 

I  ed  vanished,  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 
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Then  several  helmeted  heads  appeared  below. 

“We’re  bringing  the  hose,”  shouted  Terry,  from  below. 
,  Splash  !  sputter !  his£ ! 

W  ashington's  stream  was  playing  hard  on  the  staircase, 
some  of  the  spray  striking  our  hero  and  bis  burden. 

Crash  1  The  center  of  the  blazing  part  of  the  staircase 
caved  in,  and  heavier  tongues  of  flame  shot  up. 

Passing  was  impossible,  now.  More  than  that,  the  whole 
upper  floor'  of  the  house  seemed  a  doomed  prey  to  the 
*-  flames. 

As  Wide  stood  there  he  heard  the  fire  alarm  going  out¬ 
side.  Chief  Pelton  had  turned  in  another  alarm  to  bring 
Torrent  No.  1  to  the  aid  of  Belmonfs  young  fire-fighters. 

“We  can't  reach  you!”  wailed  Terry.  “ There’s  not  a 
ladder  that'll  go  up,  either.” 

Wide’s  heart  sank,  though  he  answered,  coolly : 

“All  right!  I'll  find  a  way  out.  You’ll  get  my  orders 
in  the  street.” 

Those  below,  looking  fearfully  up,  could  just  make  out 
Wide  through  the  thick  smoke,  as  he  turned  away  from  the 
blazing  staircase,  with  his  heavy,  helpless  load. 

YWung  Wide  Awake  had  no  trouble  finding  the  door  of 
>  the  passage  to  the  roof,  but  it  was  locked. 

“My  confounded  luck  to-day !”  he  grunted,  as  he  swiftly 
laid  his  burden  on  the  floor  and  ran  back  for  that  handy 
4  axe  again. 

The  smoke  was  beginning  to  grow  stifling,  even  to  the 
trained  young  fireman’s  lungs. 

Clatter  !  smash !  crash !  He  cut  away  around  the  lock, 
swinging  the  door  open. 

Then,  dropping  the  axe,  he  ran  back  to  where  the  man 

lay. 

Picking  up  his  burden  again,  Wide  made  his  way  down 
the  corridor. 

Now  came  the  hardest  part — getting  his  great  burden  up 
those  stairs. 

How  he  accomplished  it,  Young  Wide  Awake  hardly 

knew. 

But  at  last  he  appeared  on  the  roof,  painting,  straining, 
all  but  ready  to  drop. 

Yet  he  staggered  along  until  he  was  able  to  lay  his  bur¬ 
den  on  the  roof  close  to  the  front  edge. 

Then  Wide,  crawling  on  his  knees,  for  he  felt  weak  and 
dizzy,  after  thaf?  strain,  peered  down  into  the  street. 

The  instant  that  his  head  showed,  Terry  sighted  him 
and  called  up. 

Unslinging  the  trumpet  that  hung  at  his  back,  Young 
Wide  Awake  called  down: 

“I  want  to  see  if  I  can  make  my  life-line  reach  you.  If  it 
doe-*,  tie  another  one  to  it.” 

Terry  nodded.  Wide  uncoiled  the  life-line  that  had  hung 

at  his  belt. 

He  lowered,  quickly.  The  bottom  end  of  the  line  dangled 
twenty  feet  above  the  heads  of  those  who  watched  his  ex¬ 
periment. 

“And  I’ve  got  nothing  left  to  piece  it  out  with  but  my 
trumpet -cord,”  groaned  the  young  fireman. 


As  that  was  the  best  he  could  do,  he  did  it.  The  cord 
pieced  his  line  out  bv  nearly  four  feet. 

That  still,  however,  was  above  the  reach  of  those  in  the 
street  below. 

“Wait,  Wide!  I've  got  an  idea!” 

It  was  Terry  who  bawled  this  up,  through  Hal’s  trumpet. 

Then  our  hero  saw  his  chum  run  over  to  where  Chief 
Pelton  stood. 

That  official  nodded,  swiftly,  as  Rourke  explained  some¬ 
thing  to  him. 

Then,  as  orders  rang  out,  our  hero  saw  the  men  of  Tom 
Scott’s  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  1  run  off  one  of  their  lad¬ 
ders,  and  another. 

m 

The  first  was  run  up  into  the  air,  many  hands  holding  it 
aloft. 

Against  it,  slantingly,  another  and  shorter  one  was 
placed. 

Men  spectators  came  through  the  fire  lines  to  aid  in  the 
scheme  which  Young  Wide  Awake  now  understood. 

By  using  the  shorter  ladder  as  a  brace  to  the  longer,  they 
got  the  two  standing  in  the  air  like  a  letter  “V”  upside 
down. 

As  nearly  a  score  of  men  braced  the  two  swaying  ladders, 
light  little  Skip  raced  up  the  longer  ladder. 

It  was  ticklish,  but  Skip  had  very  little  notion  of  the  idea 
of  fear. 

Now  Skip  was  waving  his  one  arm  to  our  hero,  while  he 
held  on  with  the  other. 

Wide  made  another  cast  with  his  line.  Skip  caught  it, 
tying  a  second  life-line  to  it. 

Then,  as  the  nimble  little  ex-waif  ran  down  to  the  ground, 
Wide  called,  through  his  trumpet: 

“Another  and  heavier  rope,  now.  Quick,  too,  for  it's 
going  to  blaze  up  here  soon !” 

The  crowd  watched,  breathlessly,  as  they  saw  Wide  haul¬ 
ing  up  on  his  life-lines. 

“Send  up  a  seven-foot  board  at  the  end  of  the  rope,” 
he  shouted  down  once  more. 

They  got  one,  somewhere,  somehow,  in  a  hurry. 

Wide,  having  got  the  life-lines  up,  now  began  pulling  on 
the  rope,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  the  board  was  tied. 

“What’s  his  idea?”  asked  one  excited  man  of  Chief 
Pelton. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  chief,  briefly.  “  if  you  wait, 
you’re  pretty  sure  to  find  it’s  a  good  one.” 

Young  Wide  Awake  had  the  board,  and  now  began  his 
hardest  work. 

Working  like  a  beaver,  handling  that  heavy,  still  uncon¬ 
scious  man,  our  hero  managed  to  tie  him  securely  to  the 
plank. 

This  he  did  because  he  felt  certain  that  a  weak,  ill  man 
would  hardly  survive  the  strain  of  a  rope  cutting  around 
his  lungs. 

Wide  now  knotted  the  two  life-lines  together.  One  end 
lie  lashed  securely,  though  in  feverish  haste  (o  I  lie  plank. 

There  was  a  metal  stanchion  nearby,  from  which  ran  a 
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heavy  wire  supporting  one  of  the  big  chimneys  of  the 
building. 

As  Wide  passed  the  life-line  around  this  he  heard  the 
sound  of  Torrent's  running-bell  in  the  street  below. 

“Whew!  Eve  been  a  long  time  about  this/’  uttered  the 
young  fire  captain,  not  even  pausing  to  wipe  away  the 
perspiration  that  poured  down  his  face. 

Fastening  the  life-line  about  his  own  bod}q  Wide  ran 
back  to  the  roof  edge. 

Now,  with  a  tight  grip  on  the  life-line,  our  hero  began 
to  shove  the  plank  over. 

It  shot  free  at  last.  Though  Wide  looked  for  it,  the  jerk 
nearly  yanked  him  off  his  feet. 

But  the  passing  of  the  line  around  the  metal  stanchion 
served  much  like  a  pulley. 

Wide  was  able  to  pay  out  the  rope  slowly  around  the 
stanchion — that  is,  as  slowly  as  he  wanted  to,  for  he  was 
aware  that  the  plank  must  pass  some  flame  on  its  way  down. 

Splash !  He  heard  the  play  of  Torrent’s  stream,  and 
knew  that  that  deluge  of  water  was  protecting  his  man  all 
that  was  possible. 

He  paid  out  a  little  faster,  watching  the  length  of  life¬ 
line  slip  through  his  hands. 

Suddenly  the  pulling  on  the  line  ceased. 

Young  Wide  Awake's  heart  almost  stood  still. 

The  life-lines  were  fireproof,  but  the  rope  wasn’t.  Had 
fire  eaten  its  way  through  the  rope  and  dashed  the  uncon¬ 
scious  one  to  death  in  the  street? 

Wide  felt  dizzy  and  weak  as  he  hurried  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  roof. 

As  he  peered  down  his  pulses  danced  again. 

He  had  forgotten  the  great  length  of  his  line. 

Down  in  the  street,  people  were  casting  off  the  rope  and 
freeing  the  unconscious  oue  who  had  arrived  safelv. 

“Howt  are  you  going  to  get  down  yourself,  captain?”  bel¬ 
lowed  up  Chief  Pelton,  through  his  trumpet. 

Those  looking  up  saw  Young  Wide  Awake  crouching 
there,  framed  by  the  smoke  that  poured  up  around  him. 

“Run  out  a  life-net,”  Wide  called  down,  calmly.  “It’s 
my  only  chance.” 

A  score  of  the  biggest,  strongest  men  there  leaped  for¬ 
ward  to  hold  the  net. 

Then  he  stood  up.  Pie  had  been  worn  out,  but  in  this 
crisis  of  the  last  act  a  new,  brief  strength  came  to  him. 

It  was  such  a  splendid  sight  as  he  stood  there  that  the 
crowd  could  not  help  sending  up  a  cheer. 

“Silence  !”  thundered  Chief  Pelton,  who  understood  more 
than  the  intense  dramatic  interest  in  the  scene.  “Don’t 
make  any  sound  that  can  confuse  him!” 

Wide  saw  the  net,  at  last,  just  where  he  wanted  it 

Then,  trumpet  in  hand,  he  made  his  leap. 

It  was  a  long  one,  that  carried  him  far  out — a  fearful 
one,  too,  on  account  of  the  great  height  from  which  he  was 
leaping. 

It  seemed  minutes  to  the  thrilled  onlookers  as  they 
watched  that  slim  young  body  shoot  down. 

Blimp!  He  was  in  the  net  at  last. 


Holding  their  breath,  the  onlookers  waited,  not  one' 
stirring. 

Bound  !  Wide  was  up  and  over  the  side,  smiling. 

He  was  weak,  but  Terry’s  arm  was  around  him  in  a  jifTy. 

Then  how  the  cheers  broke  loose,  while  Chief  Pelton 
sprang  forward,  gripping  his  young  captain’s  hand. 

Fred  Parsons  felt  burning  up  with  envy. 

Yet  he  had  to  admit,  to  himself,  that  he  had  made  this 
tremendous  ovation  to  the  rival  young  fire  captain  possible. 

“You  must  have  misunderstood  the  old  lady  about  the 
baby  that  was  back  there,  Fred,”  our  hero  observed. 

“What  baby  ?”  demanded  Fred,  paling  a  little.  “I  didn’t 
say  a  word  about  one. 

“You  surely  did.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  grown  man, 
instead,  and  in  the  other  apartment.” 

“I  didn’t  say  a  word  about  any  such  thing,”  Fred  re¬ 
torted,  stubbornly. 

Young  Wide  Awake  glanced  at  his  rival  with  a  sudden 
gleam. 

“PTed  Parsons,  did  you  deliberately  send  me  back  there 
on  a  false  hunt  ?” 

“I  didn't  send  you  at  all,  or  tell  }'ou  anything  to  make 
you  go,”  Fred  insisted. 

“What  a  magnificent  liar  you  are,  Captain  Parsons!" 
Young  Wide  Awake  uttered,  coldly. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  to  walk  away. 

Fred  gripped  his  trumpet  tightly.  He  would  have  leaped 
after  his  rival,  striking  him  over  the  head,  only  he  didn’t 
dare. 

In  its  temper  at  that  moment  the  crowd  would  surely 
have  handled  Neptune’s  captain  roughly. 

Then  Wide,  feeling  that  he  needed  a  few  minutes’  relief 
from  duty,  walked  over  to  the  fire  lines. 

“How  is  he?”  asked  Wide,  as  he  overtook  the  four  men 
bearing  the  man  on  the  plank. 

At  that  moment  the  sick  man  opened  his  eyes.  He  had 
been  well  drenched  by  water  during  the  descent,  and  at  last 
the  cold  shock  had  revived  him. 

As  the  man’s  eyes  opened,  Wide  saw  them  encounter  the 
gaze  of  a  woman  standing  in  the  crowd. 

That  woman  was  Mrs.  Wright. 

Between  her  and  the  sick  man  on  the  plank  a  swift  but 
queer  look  was  exchanged. 

Then  the  sick  man  was  carried  on  by  to  a  doctor’s  office. 

“  Do  you  know  him,  madam  ?”  murmured  Wide,  in  a 
low  voice  in  her  ear. 

“Know  him?”  repeated  the  woman,  hoarsely.  “That 
wretch  was  responsible  for  my  husband's  ruin.  He  is  our 
arch  enemy !  That  wretch  stands  between  my  little  tffiild 
and  her  right  to  be  with  her  father !” 

CHAPTER  XL  *tSl 

A  LOVELY  FIEND  FOR  l  JUDGE. 

The  lire  was  out  at  last. 

A  good  deal  of  damage  had  been  done  to  the  upper  two 
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nit  the  two  lower  floors  weie  practically  undamaged,  |  after  a  while,"  smiled  the  caterer,  turni 


-v- ve  tor  water. 

Thar  was  a  splendid  job,"  confided  the  owner,  a  Mr. 
Carson,  to  a  neighbor.  “I  feared  it  would  be  a  total  loss, 

but  as  the  building  stands  now,  the  insurance  will  repair 

*  it  for  me.”  , 

Joe.  as  lie  helped  reel  up  the  hose,  grumbled  laughingly 

to  Terry : 

“There  won’t  be  an  ice  cream  feed  at  the  end  of  this 

job,  anyway.” 

Mr.  (  arson  happened  to  be  near  enough  to  overhear. 
“Y\on  t  there,  though?"  that  gentleman  inquired  of  him- 
'di.  “the  young  Washingtons  did  the  brunt  of  the  work 
here.  There’ll  be  a  little  feed  for  the  Torrents,  too,  but  as 
for  the  Xeptunes — bah!” 

Mr.  Carson  hurried  away. 

*  By  the  time  that  the  young  Washingtons  had  finished 
putting  up  their  apparatus  a  caterer  stood  in-  the  doorway. 

“Mr.  Carson’s  compliments,  young  gentlemen.  My  wagon 

*  :s  bringing  along  the  ingredients  of  an  ice  cream  feed.” 

“Wow !”  uttered  Joe.  “He  must  have  overheardtme.” 
t-  “Then,  bully  for  you,  Joe — that’s  all!”  cheered  Slam 
Bang,  running  his  tongue  out  over  his  lips  as  the  caterer’s 
wagon  turned  the  corner. 

-  “Mr.  Carson’s  orders,  young  gentleman,”  announced  the 
caterer,  as  he  helped  to  pass  the  cream  and  cake  in  the  hall 
above,  “are  to  see  that  you're  supplied  until  not  one  of  youa 
can  hold  another  mouthful.” 

,  “Faith,  is  he  a  very  rich  man?”  demanded  Terry,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  his  plate. 

“Why?”  smiled  the  caterer. 

“Shure,  he’ll  be  a  bankr-rupt,  av  he’s  not  wealthy,”  re¬ 
torted  Terry.  “He’s  niver  had  the  pleasure — or  the  agony 
— av  seeing  Slam  Bang  stow  away  stuff.” 
r  Slam  made  no  reply.  He  was  busy,  already,  with  his 
third  plate. 

“Wow!  And  the  strawberries  and  cream,  too!”  uttered 
Slam,  ecstatically,  as  he  saw  more  of  the  caterer’s  treasures 

uncovered. 

>  “  Sorry  you  didn’t  save  more  room,  young  man  ?”  laughed 

the  caterer. 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  room  enough,”  retorted  the  young  man, 
complacently,  through  a  big  mouthful.  “All  I'm  wonder¬ 
ing  is  whether  the  stuff  will  hold  out.” 

Never  had  a  more  generous  spread  been  offered. 

The  caterer  sent  for  more  as  often  as  he  found  his  supply 
gunning  low. 

Only  once  did  Slam  have  to  wait,  for  a  few  minutes,  while 
a  fresh  can  of  mixed  ice  cream  was  being  waited  for. 

Then  Siam  got  busy  again.  After  half  an  hour  he  was 
the  on! 7  one  left  waiting. 

>s  “Got  a  few  more  cans'of  ice  cream  and  another  peck  of 

*  :  '  ?”  inquired  Slain,  as  he  took  a  rest  just  long  enough 
,to  put  the  question. 

f  Yet  at  hi  t  e/en  the  prize  eater  of  the  company  was 
Ttotiafied.  for  the  time  being. 

“Here’s  a  little  two-quart  can,  in  case  you  find  more  room 


mng  more  ice  cream 
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over  to  Slam,  just  before  he  left. 

“Well,”  sighed  Wide,  contentedly,  after  the  caterer  had 
gone,  “we  won’t  any  of  us  be  good  for  any  supper  to-night.” 
Oh,  I  don't  know,”  grunted  Slam. 

Let’s  see  how  fast  ye  can  sprint  to  the  corner  now,” 
teased  Terrv. 

Slam  smiled  amiably,  then  settled  back  in  a  chair  in 
the  corner  for  a  snooze. 

“Whin  he  wa-akes  up,”  said  Terry,  looking  with  a  sort 
of  awe  at  the  big  eater,  “Slam’ll  go  home  to  see  av  his 
supper’s  r- ready.”  • 

Tired,  and  their  stomachs*full,  none  of  the  fellows  cared 
much  about  stirring  until  it  was  nearly  home  supper-time. 

Then,  by  twos  and  threes,  they  straggled  off  homeward  to 
explain  why  they  didn’t  care  about  meals — all,  that  is,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Slam  Bang. 

Wide  went  into  the  house  to  make  his  excuses  to  his 
mother,  then  came  out  again,  standing  by  the  front  gate. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  when  a  young  man  came 
hurrying  around  the  nearest  corner. 

“Say,”  he  hailed,  “I  wish  you’d  come  down  the  street 
and  look  at  a  chap  I’ve  found.  I  can’t  make  out  whether 
he’s  drunk  or  dead.” 

Why  don’t  you  get  a  doctor,  then?”  Wide  queried. 
Humph !  He  might  get  turned  over  to  the  police  if 
he's  only  drunk.  I  don't  want  to  see  even  a  stranger  get  in 
quod  for  nothing  but  a  little,  quiet  spree.  Come  along, 
won’t  you,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  fellow?” 

That  didn’t  seem  such  a  strange  request,  so  Wide  turned 
out  through  the  gate  and  walked  along  with  the  young  man. 

The  distance  proved  to  be  about  a  couple  of  blocks. 

Then  the  young  man  led  the  way  up  an  alley. 

“I’ve  got  the  poor  codger  in  the  stable  here,”  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

Do  you  smell  liquor  on  him?” 

Nope.  Not  much,  anyway.” 

“May  be  a  case  of  sunstroke,”  Wide  hinted. 

“He's  right  in  here,”  declared  the  young  man,  leading 
the  way  into  the  stable. 

He  conducted  our  hero  into  a  sort  of  harness-room. 

There  on  the  floor,  lying  on  a  folded  blanket,  was  another 
young  man. 

“Why,  he’s  got  a  good  color,”  declared  Wide,  bending 
over  the  seemingly  unconscious  one. 

There  was  a  stealthy  step  behind. 

Then  a  newcomer  on  the  scene  struck  the  young  fire  cap¬ 
tain  a  quick  blow  on  the  head. 

As  Young  Wide  Awake  pitched  and  went  down  on  his 
face,  the  supposedly  stricken  one  leaped  to  his  feet,  grin¬ 
ning. 

There  were  four  in  all  in  the  room,  now,  besides  luckless 
Wide. 

Two  of  them  were  Tom  Dagrnar  and  Bill  Appleby. 

“You  didn’t  kill  him,  Gus?”  demanded  Tom,  in  a 
whisper. 

What  do  you  think?”  demanded  the  one  addressed  ns 
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Gus,  in  a  hurt  tone.  “Think  T  don’t  know  how  to  handle 
a  sand-bag  any  better  than  that?  Hustle  with  him  !  He'll 
be  around  in  two  or  three  minutes.” 

Hustle  the  four  young  scoundrels  certainly  did.  They 
gagged  Wide,  bound  him,  and  lay  his  body  in  the  bottom 
of  a  covered  wagon. 

Dagmar  and  Appleby,  grinning,  climbed  in  and  lay 
beside  our  hero. 

Gus  covered  them  carefully  with  a  long  canvas.  Then 
lie  and  the  one  who  had  decoyed  Wide  hitched  a  horse  into 
the  wagon  and  drove  out. 

As  a  piece  of  sheer  impudence,  they  drove  by  Wide’s 
home  and  the  fire-house  of  Washington  No.  1. 

“There’s  the  mascot  of  Washington  No.  1,”  grinned 
Gus,  calling  the  attention  of  his  companion  on  the  seat  to 
Trot,  as  the  coach  dog  lay  before  the  fire-house. 

“He  ain’t  working,  then,”  declared  the  other;  in  a  low 
tone.  “That  dog  ought  to  be  more  on  his  job.  The  young 
feller  we’ve  got  in  behind  sure  needs  a.  mascot!” 

Just  then  Trot  half  rose,  thrust  his  nose  upward  and 
let  out  a  short,  dismal  howl. 

“Who  says  the  dog  ain’t  on  the  job?”  demanded  Gus. 
“Mighty  knowing  critters,  dogs  is!” 

Wide’s  daze  lasted  longer  than  Gus  had  expected. 

W  hen  our  hero  came  out  of  his  stupor  he  knew,  first  of 
all,  that  his  head  ached  fearfully. 

In  the  next  rush  of  dawning  understanding,  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  was  gagged  and  bound,  and  lying  under  a 
canvas. 

What  did  it  all  mean? 

He  struggled  to  remember.  / 

Then  it  all  came  back  to  him,  that  decoying  to  the 
stable. 

“Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was!”  quivered  the  young  fire  cap¬ 
tain.  “This  must  be  Dagmar’ s  gang  that  are  doing  this. 
A  gang  that  has  women  who’ll  throw  ammonia  must  have 
men  that’ll  do  anything  fiendish  they  can  think  of!” 

His  soul  was  sick  with  the  dread  of  it. 

From  the  jolting  of  the  wagon,  mow,  and  the  fact  that 
his  feet  were  slightly  higher  than  his  head.  Wide  judged 
that  the  vehicle  was  toiling  up  into  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
Belmont. 

“Whew  !  But  they’ve  got  me  right  now  !”  throbbed  Yroung 
Wide  Awake.  “It’s  only  a  question  of  how  far  their  nerve 
will  go.  There’s  nothing  to  stop  them.” 

At  last  there  came  a  turning,  and  then  the  wagon  went 
forward  more  easily  over  grass. 

“We  must  be  about  there,”  thought  alarmed  Wide, 
“wherever  There’  is !” 

Then  tho  wagon  stopped,  and  the  voice  of  Celeste  Mig- 
non  called  softly: 

“Have  you  got  him?” 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  we’d  be  here  for  with  the 
wagon  if  we  hadn’t  got  him?”  demanded  Tom  Dagmar, 
for  that  worthy  and  Appleby  had  gotten  out  from  under 
the  .canvas  when  the  vehicle  was  well  past  the  city  of  Bel¬ 
mont. 


“Oh,  then,  be  quick!”  called  the  French  girl,  clapping 
her  hands.  “I  am  car-razy  to  see  the  young  fellow !” 

“Young  fellow!  Humph!”  growled  Tom. 

The  canvas  was  thrown  off,  and  Wide  was  hauled  out. 
shoulders  first. 

It  was  dark,  but  Wide  could  make  out  the  white  walls  of 
an  old  house  perhaps  thirty  yards  away. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  have  him !  He’s  the  real  thing!”  laughed 
Celeste,  delightedly.  “Hullo,  Halstead !” 

Celeste  laughed  gaily,  as  she  gazed  down  into  Wide’s  face 
as  Gus  and  Appleby  carried  him  toward  the  house. 

“Now,  quit  that  nonsense,  Celeste,”  growled  Dagmar. 

“Oh,  he  is  such  a  young  fiend!”  cooed  the  French  girl. 
“You  shall  see  me  make  up  to  the  young  captain!  Such 
fierce  friendship  !  Bah  !  He  would  prefer  ammonia  again.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  ammonia  would  be  about  the 
best  thing  now,”  growled  Dagmar.  “We  could  see  to  it 
that  he  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  get  it  off  his  face — or  out  of 
his  eyes.”  , 

“Maybe,”  mocked  the  French  girl.  “But  wait  till  you  see* 
what  I  shall  do  first.  Then,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  my 
vairee  dear  Tom - ” 

Celeste  went  off  into  a  peal  of  mocking  laughter  as 
Tessie  came  out  of  the  house,  looking  curiously  at  the  cap¬ 
tive,  then  muttered  a  savage : 

“Humph !  That’s  the  guy  that  spoiled  our  trip  by  hook¬ 
ing  the  jewels  back  again.” 

“For  which  we  shall  vairee  sweetly  reward  him,”  rip¬ 
pled  Celeste.  “Ob,  you  shall  see  how  we  will  pay  him. 
back,  Tessie,  dear!” 

As  they  passed  into  a  room  of  the  house,  which  was  half- 
lighted,  and  Gus  and  Appleby  roughly  dumped  the  young 
fire  captain  on  the  floor,  Tom  broke  in  with : 

“Now,  then,  Celeste,  whatever  you’re  going  to  do,  do  it 
and  have  it  done  with.” 

“Oh,  but  that  would  be  too  much  haste!”  cried  the* vil¬ 
lainous  girl,  mockingly.  “Don’t  you  think  so,  too,  Hal¬ 
stead?”  demanded  Celeste,  bending  over  Wide. 

Then,  by  way  of  added  mischief,  she  bent  still  lower  and 
tapped  our  hero  on  the  forehead  with  her  knuckles. 

W  ide  shuddered,  as  if  touched  by  the  clammy  coil  of  a 
snake,  but  Celeste  laughed  merrily  as  she  stood  up. 

“Come,  quit  this  foolishness!”  snarled  Tom  Dagmar. 

“Oh,  you  must  not  be  impatient  to-night,  dear  Tom!” 
cried  the  girl.  “W  ait  until  you  have  a  chance  to  see  how 
much  you  would  like  to  be  in  this  young  man’s  place! 
Lut  first  the  supper  and  the  wine.  WTe  should  be  merry 
when  we  enter  upon  such  a  pleasant  task.” 

At  the  further  end  of  the  room  a  table  was  already  spread 
with  food.  1  here  were  also  wine  bottles  and  Masses. 

Gus  brought  in  a  hammer  and  two  staples.  These  he 
drove  into  the  wall. 


Then  lie  and  Appleby  raised  Young  Wide  Awake,  secur¬ 
ing  him  to  the  wall,  where  he  must  look  on  the  feast  unless 


he  turned  his  lvead. 

“It  is  gr-r-reat  shame  to 
mouth,”  trilled  Celeste,  gaily. 


keep  that  dirty  rag  in  his 
“so  that  lie  cannot  have  am 
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mu  thewwine.  Poor  wretch!  He  will  be  so  thirst v  watching 


A  Some  of  the  tormentors  were  not  exactly  gay  when  they 
seated  themselves  at  the  table,  but  they  soon  became  so 
under  the  influence  of  the  wine  as  it  passed  about. 

For  an  hour  or  longer  they  ate  and  drank. 

Then,  finally,  at  the  close  of  it  all.  Celeste  tripped  lightly 
over  on  her  toes,  regarding  Young  Wide  Awake’s  blanched 
face  with  mocking,  laughing  eyes. 

1  *  “What  a  fiend  she  is  !”  thought  Wide,  with  a  shudder. 

Celeste  caught  sight  of  that  shudder  and  laughed  again, 
for  the  wine  had  made  her  rather  silly. 

“Now,  little  boy/’  she  mocked,  as  she  shook  her  fist  in 
his  face,  “we  shall  decide  how  to  reward  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  us.  Just  think,  I  am  to  be  judge  and  jury  for  you." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

* 

\ 

CONCLUSION. 

“Let’s  get  this  thing  over  with!"  ordered  Tom  Dagmar, 

\  angrihx  “What  are  you  stringing  it  out  so  for,  Celeste*? ” 
“Oh,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  spoil  it  all  by  hurry !’’  pouted 
ffhe  French  girl. 

.“Get  at  what  you’re  going  to  do,  or  I'll  show  you  an¬ 
other  way  of  doing  it  all  in  a  minute !”  growled  Tom. 

4  “Let  me  see,”  mused  Celeste,  mockingly,  one  slim,  pretty 
-^forefinger  resting  against  her  nose.  “What  shall  we  do? 
Have  you  any  choice?” 

Though  there  was  laughter  in  this  fair  fiend’s  voice, 

*  there  was  a  gleam  in  her  eyes  that  made  Wide  more  afraid 
■  of  her  than  he  had  ever  been  of  any  man. 

“Cut  it  all  out,  I  tell  you,  girl!”  raged  Tom  Dagmar. 
Lv“Get  on  the  job!  Get  to  business!” 

“Oh,  vairee  well,  then.  If  you  hurry  me  so,  then  I  will 
^hasten  myself  to  accommodate  you,  my  dear  Tom!” 
Laughing,  gaily,  Celeste  darted  into  the  next  room. 

Then  she  called  back,  in  pretended  terror: 

“Oh,  it  so  vairee  dark  in  here  that  I  am  much  afraid. 
Won’t  one  of  you  kind  gentlemen  bring  a  light?” 

^  Growling,  Dagmar  drew  out  a  match-box,  following  her 
( into  the  next  room. 

“IPs  about  toime  thot  this  picnic  br-reaks  up  !” 

As  that  angry  voice  roared  through  the  house,  Celeste 
^uttered  a  real  scream  and  darted  back  to  the  door,  followed 
4  by  Tom  Dagmar. 

At  every  open  window  stood  a  young  member  of  Wash¬ 
ington  No.  1. 

Others  were  thronging  in  through  the  short  hallway. 
Tessie’s  screams  were  now  added  to  the  dm. 

^ \  “Get  out  of  here- - ” 

Tom  Dagmar  roared  that  command,  hoarsely,  as  he 

z prang  forward,  reaching  for  his  hip-pocket. 

P  B  J  Terry  and  Hal  met  him  promptly,  both  banging  him 
l  with  clubs  before  he  had  time  to  draw  any  weapon. 

J  As  Dagmar  fell,  they  threw  themselves  upon  him. 

H  The  other  three  young  men  started  to  make  a  lively  mix- 
op  .u  the  effort  to  break  their  way  through. 


about  them  as  if  they  fancied  themselves  an  axe  brigade. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  jiffy,  for  there  were  fourteen  of  the 
young  Washingtons  there,  not  counting  Trot,  who,  with  his 
tail  out  and  his  hair  bristling,  was  growling  in  a  low,  mut¬ 
tering  way. 

Every  one  of  the  four  young  toughs  now  had  at  least  one 
young  fireman  seated  astride  of  him. 

Celeste,  cat-like,  and  her  eyes  gleaming  like  coals,  tried 
lo  slip  through  the  excited  throng. 

She  cot  as  far  as  the  sill  of  one  of  the  open  windows 
when  Terry  flew  at  her,  seizing  one  of  her  slim  wrists. 

“What!  You  would  do  that  to  a  woman?”  cried  Ce¬ 
leste,  tearfully. 

“Now,  see  here,  me  young  Frinch  lady,”  retorted  Terry, 
gruffly,  “it’ll  only  ma-ake  ns  laugh  av  jez  thry  to  claim 
anny  privileges  on  account  av  yure  sex!” 

Swift  as  a  flash.  Celeste  Mignon  thrust  her  free  hand  into 
her  bosom,  drawing  forth  a  long,  sharp  knife. 

But  Joe  caught  her  other  arm,  and,  soon  enough.  Celeste 
was  willing  to  surrender  the  knife. 

Then,  holding  her  arms  behind  her,  while  she  raved  and 
tried  to  fight,  they  quickly  tied  her  wrists. 

“You  won’t  be  hurt  any  worse  than  you  make  necessary 
yourself,  Mademoiselle  Mignon,”  Wide  called,  as  soon  as  he 
could  use  his  voice. 

“Oh,  but  this  is  a  shame — outr-rage!”  screamed  Celeste. 

t 

“I  was  never  used  like  this  before.” 

“Ye  may  be  used  wor-rse  hereafther,  av  vez  don  t  mind 
yure  ways,”  Terry  grunted. 

The  girl  Tessie  had  crouched  in  a  corner,  sobbing  and 
shaking,  and  causing  no  trouble. 

Yet  Joe  and  Hal  decided  that  it  would  be  safest  to  tie 
her  wrists. 

“How  on  earth  did  yon  fellows  find  me  out  here!""  de¬ 
manded  Wide,  as  the  young  vistors  paused  from  their  ef¬ 
forts.  “This  must  he  four  miles  from  Belmont.” 

“All  av  that,”  Terry  agreed,  promptly.  “But  we  came 
on  onr  bikes.  Ye  see,  Wide,  Hal  and  me  was  standing  on 
the  shtreet,  whin  along  comes  Trot,  galloping  as  though 
he’d  seen  a  ghost  and  been  touched  be  it.  Whin  he  sees 
us.  Trot  begins  t’  jump  up  and  down  and  yelp  like  an  auc¬ 
tioneer.  Wid  that  we  knew  something  was  wrong.  Whin 
we  thried  to  go  to  the  engine-house,  Trot  wud  grab  us  be 
the  clothes  we  had  on,  and  thry  t’  lead  us  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection.  So  thin  we  knew  something  was  up  that  needed 
attintion !” 

“Trot  must  have  seen  the  wagon  out  there,  when  you 
were  being  carried  through  Belmont,”  Hal  went  on.  “That 
is,  if  you  were  brought  here  in  that  wagon.” 

“I  was,”  Wide  nodded. 

“Then  Trot  must  have  scenled  you  and  followed.  Any¬ 
way,  I  know  Trot  was  wild — simply  wild.  We  hurried  to 
your  house  to  get  you,  and  found  that  your  mother  didn’t 
know  where  you  were,  and  was  wondering.  We  didn’t  tell 
her  anything,  hut  we  hustled  to  the  engine-house,  turned 
in  the  house  call,  and  waited  until  the  first  fellows  showed 


lip.  Then  there  was  a  hurried  scampering  for  bikes,  and 
we  were  under  way  fast.  Trot  led  the  way,  barking  like 
mad  at  first,  and  making  every  one  on  the  streets  stare. 

“Well,  after  we  got  out  in  the  country  we  halted  just 
long  enough  to  cut  clubs.  Trot  was  wild  over  the  delay. 
When  we  mounted  again,  he  led  us,  with  his  nose  to  the 
ground,  like  a  bloodhound,  and  never  a  yelp  out  of  him. 
When  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  yonder,  Trot  halted, 
pointed  his  nose  to  this  house  and  whined  low.  Then  we 
dismounted  and  came  prowling  forward.  But  the  softest 
and  sneakingest  of  all  the  lot  was  Trot.” 

Wide  knelt,  throwing  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
faithful  mascot,  who  gave  three  short,  joyous  barks. 

“Good  old  Trot!”  murmured  Wide,  huskily.  “You’re  a 
real  mascot,  and  no  mistake.” 

Celeste  Mignon  glared  at  the  dog,  with  gleaming  eyes. 

“Beast!”  she  muttered.  “Miser-rable  br-r-rute !” 

“That’s  just  a  difference  of  opinion,  according  to  the 
point  of  view,”  Hal  said,  smiling,  quietly.  “As  for  our 
side,  we’d  vote  a  gold  medal  to  Trot  if  he  could  only  un¬ 
derstand  what  it  all  meant.” 

“And  I'm  not  sure  that  the  knowing  old  fellow 
wouldn’t,”  uttered  Joe,  as  he  bent  to  stroke  the  delighted 
dog’s  head. 

“Since  we’ve  got  the  wagon  out  there,”  declared  Wide, 
“we  may  as  well  load  these  prisoners  into  it.7’ 

“Prisoners.  Load  us  in  the  wagon!”  quivered  Celeste. 
“What  may  that  mean,  my  gallant  fire  captain.” 

“Why,”  answered  Wide,  shortly,  “we’re  going  to  take 
you  to  Belmont,  so  that  the  police  can  have  just  a  look  at 
you  all.” 

“Police!  Surely  you  don’t  mean  that,  my  gallant  young 
gentleman?”  cried  Celeste,  pathetically,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

“Wait  and  see  whether  we  mean  it,”  Young  Wide  Awake 
advised,  grimly. 

Celeste  began  to  plead,  sobbingly,  but  her  remonstrances 
were  cut  short  by  the  loading  of  the  six  captives  into  the 
wagon. 

There  was  room  enough  for  them,  with  a  little  squeezing. 

Wide  took  his  place  on  the  seat  and  drove  on  his  return 
to  Belmont,  Trot  sitting  up  beside  him,  a  very  proud 
mascot. 

T  he  other  young  Washingtons  pedalled  along,  slowly, 
before  and  behind  the  wagon,  a  very  capable  escort. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  all  six  of  the 
young  people  are  now  serving  the  State,  where  they  are  of 
the  most  use. 

As  the  cavalcade  got  well  down  Main  Street  that  night, 
it  was  espied  by  Chief  John  Sharp,  who  was  talking  at  a 
corner  with  one  of  his  policemen. 

Quickly  enough.  Wide  and  his  comrades  turned  the  pris¬ 
oners  over  to  the  police. 

The  young  firemen  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  such  charges. 

“By  the  way.  Wide/"  demanded  Chief  Sharp,  “do  you 
know  a  Mrs.  Wright?” 


Yes, 


nodded 


the  young  lire  captain,  with  a  swift  dread 


that  some  new  misfortune  had  happened  to  that  liaples  4. 
woman. 

“She  wants  to  see  you.  She’s  up  at  the  Belmont  Hos¬ 
pital.”  1 1 

“Hurt?” 

“No;  but  she’s  there,  and  wants  to  see  you.  She’s  with 
August  Crafts,  the  man  you  brought  out  of  Carson’s  apart-' 
ment  house  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  Wrright  is  in  a  hurry,  too, 
to  see  you,  I  believe.” 

As  it  was  plain  that  Chief  Sharp  would  not  allay  his 
curiosity  any,  our  hero  hastened  home,  where  he  hastity  at¬ 
tired  himself  for  a  visit  to  the  hospital. 

As  he  was  ushered  silently  into  the  ward  where  Crafts 
lay,  Mrs.  Wright  rose  softly  from  beside  a  cot  half  way 
down  the  ward,  and  came  toward  our  hero. 

“Oh,  I  must  thank  you  so  much !”  the  poor  woman  whis¬ 
pered,  through  her  happy  tears.  “The  man  you  saved  this 
afternoon  was  the  one  who  caused  my  husband’s  ruin,  as  I  ' 
told  you.  Crafts  is  dying  now,  so  we  must  not  speak 
harshly  of  him.  He  was  also  responsible,  indirectly,  though 
I  did  not  know  it,  for  my  poor  husband’s  second  misfor-  * 
tune.  Crafts  has  confessed,  in  legal  form,  to  both  crimes, 
and  so  my  poor,  dear  husband  will  be  here  to-morrow,  *r 
cleared  man  before  the  world,  as  he  has  always  been .  an 
honest  man  !  And  now  my  child  will  have  her  father !  Oh, 
we  shall  all  be  so  happy,  Captain  Halstead  !” 

When  she  had  recovered  somewhat  from  her  emotion, 
Mrs.  Lewis,  for  that  was  her  hitherto  unfortunate  husband’s 
real  name,  led  our  hero  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man. 

“Thank  you  for  saving  me  long  enough  to  do  the  right  v 
thing,”  whispered  the  dying  man,  weakly.  *= 

He  was  gone  by  morning. 

Judson  went  by  another  route — the  jail  route.  ■/ 

He  was  wanted  for  serious  crimes  in  another  State,  and 
is  now  paying  the  penalty  for  them  behind  bars. 

'  •  jli 

THE  END. 
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Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  yn  attractive,  illustrated  cqv:T. 
/ost  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  ihal  an/ 
mild  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  wfyit  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned.  _ _ _ 


THESE  BOOKS  ABE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  G,  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  S3.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

z  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his*future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson.. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  hntidy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Contaiping  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•Ieight-of-bnnd  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
ipecially  prepared  cords.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  .il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and  1 

card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our, leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 

By  A.  Andersou.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing  1 

many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 

tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com. 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSTOAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjp,  Violin,  Zither,  yEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  FitzgeralB,  n 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Koval  Bengal  Marines.  ♦ 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trices. 

By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  ITOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  Young  and  Hd. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  TIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
hook,  telling  you  bow  to  write  to  vour  sweetheart,  your  fatlg-r, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  voutir 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  suhie#*  ♦ 
also  rules  for  punctuation  nud  composition,  with  specimen  letters! 
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THE  STAGE. 

SOYS  OF  NEW  YOKE  END  MEN'S  JOKE 
lit  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

**  «“«  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 

rrul  little  book.  _ _ 

rilE  BOYS  OF  NEW 


YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  arnuse- 
nateur  shows. 

4\mToVlDEYwYS,OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
JOKE  LOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
should  corain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
£  iu;2ing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

"No.  t>5.  Ml  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
ohe  nooks  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
tains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
^  ranee  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
, e  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
*>cen:c  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  Gl_  S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  joses,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
coiored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  .author. 


HOUSEKE  EP\NG, 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
iilii  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  -The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
om  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fisl,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  a  id  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becomo 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from) 
.  ,e  Popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moot 
simple  a  no  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  do* 
bates,  outlines  for  debater,  questions  for  discussion,  and  th©  belt 
sources  tor  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


XT  SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  ot  flirtation  ari 
fully  explamed  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 


,.,N°-  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom® 
Iittie  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  m  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squar® 
dances. 


cour 


No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  Iov®, 
urtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquett® 

not  gen- 


to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  aud  interesting  thingt 
orally  known. 

No%  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  tha 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  th© 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  ‘  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


,  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
V'- rip  t  ion  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
„JBy  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  anti  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
tether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST. — By  Harry 

Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valyalje  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
cf  gQT  ^orts,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
p.-mr  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
^tnori^y  than  anv  book  published. 

Mo.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete,  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  bilfiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
ar.r^witty  sayings. 

52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  fv.  Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Iu*v  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  ;n  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
pognng  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing- room. 


DECLAMATION. 

27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
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BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  JDrofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.+Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets  ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi® 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  fop 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
•Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  aud  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 


piled  and  writ  ton  by  Lu  Senarens,  aut  hor  of  “IIow  to  Become  61 
West,  Point  Military  Cadet. " 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  TOR  25  CENTS. 

Adii  1  ritA.N’K  TOLSEV.  Publisher.  84  Union  Square.  New  York. _ 


THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  76 


A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 

These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the  gallant  cause  of 
Independence.  Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter,  bound  in  a  beautiful  colored  cover. 


LATEST  ISSUES:  »  \ 

261  The  Liberty  Boys  at  New  London ;  or,  The  Fort  Griswold  Mas- 

sacrc. 

262  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Thomai  Jefferson  ;  or,  How  They  Saved  the 

Governor.  .  _  ,  „ 

263  The  Liberty  Boys  Banished  ;  or,  Sent  Away  by  General  Howe. 

264  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  State  Line  ;  or,  Desperate  Doings  on  the 

Dan  River.  ^  _ 

265  The  Liberty  Boys’  Terrible  Trip  ;  or,  On  Time  in  Spite  of  Every- 

266  The*  L&erty  Boys'  Setback  ;  or,  Beset  by  Redcoats,  Redskins,  and 

Tories. 

267  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Swede  ;  or,  The  Scandinavian  Recruit. 

268  The  Liberty  Boys’  ’‘Best  Licks”;  or,  Working  Hard  to  Wm. 

269  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Rocky  Mount ;  or,  Helping  General  Sumter. 

270  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Regulators  ;  or,  Running  the  Royalists 

to  Cover.  „  ^ 

271  The  Liberty  Boys  after  Fenton ;  or,  The  Tory  Desperado. 

272  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Captain  Falls;  or,  The  Battle  of  Ram- 

sour's  Mills. 

273  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Brier  Creek  ;  or,  Chasing  the  Enemy. 

274  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Mysterious  Frenchman  ;  or,  The  Secret 

Messenger  of  King  Louis. 

275  The  Liberty  Boys  after  the  “Pine  Robbers”  ;  or,  The  Monmouth 

County  Marauders. 

276  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Pickens ;  or,  Chastising  the  Chero- 

k  0  0  s  j  * 

277  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Blackstock's  ;  or,  The  Battle  of  Tyger  River. 

278  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Busy  Bees” ;  or,  Lively  Work  all 

Round. 

279  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Emily  Geiger  ;  or,  After  the  Tory  Scouts. 

280  The  Liberty  Boys’  200-Mile  Retreat ;  or,  Chased  from  Catawba  to 

Virginia. 

281  The  Liberty  Boys’  Secret  Orders  ;  or,  The  Treason  of  Lee. 

282  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Hidden  Avenger  ;  or,  The  Masked  Man 

of  Kipp's  Bay. 

283  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Spring  Hill  ;  or,  After  Cluny  the  Traitor. 

284  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Rebecca  Mottes ;  or,  Fighting  With  Fire 

Arrows. 

285  The  Liberty  Boys’  Gallant  Charge ;  or,  The  Bayonet  Fight  at 

Old  Tappan. 

286  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring  Raid ;  or,  Hot  Times  at  Verplanck’s 

Point. 

287  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Simon  Kenton ;  or,  Fighting  the  British 

on  the  Ohio. 

288  The  Liberty  Boys  Beaten ;  or,  Fighting  at  “Cock  Hill”  Fort. 

289  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Major  Kelly  ;  or,  The  Brave  Bridge-Cutter. 

290  The  Liberty  Boys’  Deadshot  Band ;  or,  General  Wayne  and  the 

Mutineers. 

291  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Fort  Schuyler ;  or,  The  Idiot  of  German 

Flats. 

292  The  Liberty  Boys  Out  With  Herkimer;  or,  Fighting  the  Battle 

of  Oriskany. 

293  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Moll  Pitcher  ;  or,  The  Brave  Woman  Gun¬ 

ner.  ' 

294  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bold  Dash  ;  or,  The  Skirmish  at  Peekskill  Bay. 

295  The  Liberty  Roys  and  Rochambeau  ;  or,  Fighting  with  French  Allies. 

296  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Staten  Island  ;  or,  Spying  Upon  the  British. 
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The  Liberty  Boys  With  Putnam  ;  or,  Good  Work  in  the  Nutmeg 
State. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Revenge  ;  or,  Punishing  the  Tories. 

The  Liberty  Boys  at  Dunderberg;  or.  The  Fall  of  the  Highland  Forts. 
The  Liberty  Boys  with  Wayne  ;  or.  Daring  Deeds  at  Stony  Point. 
The  Liberty  Boys  as  Cavalry  Scouts;  or,  The  Charge  of  W  ashington’s 
Brigade. 

The  Liberty  Boys  on  Island  6  ;  or,  The  Patriot  of  the  Delaware. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Gallant  Stand  ;  or,  Rounding  up  the  Redcoats. 
The  Liberty  Boys  Outflanked ;  or,  The  Battle  of  Fort  Mifflin. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Hot  Fight ;  or,  Cutting  Their  Way  to  Freedom. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Night  Attack ;  or,  Fighting  the  Johnson 
Greens. 

^he  Liberty  Boys  and  Brave  Jane  M’Crea ;  or,  After  the  Spy  of 
Hubbardton. 

The  Liberty  Boys  at  Wetzell’s  Mill ;  or,  Cheated  by  the  British. 
The  Liberty  Boys  With  Daniel  Boone ;  or,  The  Battle  of  Blue 
Licks 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Girl  Allies ;  or,  The  Patriot  Sisters  of  ’76. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Hot  Rally  ;  or,  Changing  Defeat  into  Victory. 
The  Liberty  Boys  Disappointed ;  or,  Routed  by  the  Redcoats. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Narrow  Escape  ;  of,  Getting  out  of  New  York. 
The  Liberty  Boys  at  Sag  Harbor  ;  or,  The  Liveliest  Day  on  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  Liberty  Boys  in  Danger ;  or,  Warned  in  the  Nick  of  Time. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Failure  ;  or,  Trying  to  Catch  a  Traitor. 

The  Liberty  Boys  at  Fort  Herkimer ;  or,  Out  Against  the  Red¬ 

skins. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Dark  Day  ;  or,  In  the  Face  of  Defeat. 

The  Liberty  Boys  at  Quaker  Hill ;  or,  Lively  Times  in  Little 
Rhode  Island. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Fierce  Charge  ;  or,  Driving  Out  the  Tories. 
The  Liberty  Boys’  Hidden  Foe:  or.  Working  in  the  Dark. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Run  of  Luck  ;  or,  Making  the  Best  of  Every¬ 

thing. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Combination  ;  or,  Out  With  Three  Great  Ges  " 
erals. 

The  Liberty  Boys  at  Sunbury ;  or,  A  Hard  Blow  to  Rear. 

The  Liberty  Boys  in  Manhattan  ;  or,  Keeping  Their  Eyes  on  Sir 
Henry. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Defence ;  or,  The  Light  on  Bottle  Hill. 
The  Liberty  Boys  after  Simon  Girty  ;  or,  Chasing  a  Renegade  * 
The  Liberty  Boys  With  General  Stark ;  or,  Helping  the"  Green 
Mountain  Boys. 

The  Liberty  Boys  at  Kingston ;  or,  The  Man  with  the  Silver 
Bullet.  g 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Best  Effort ;  or,  Winning  a  Stubborn  Fight,.  » 
The  Liberty  Boys  at  Fort  Clinton ;  or,  Fighting  on  Land  and 
W  ater. 

mueBiberty  B°ys  on  the  Ohio;  or,  After  tlje  Redskins. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Double  Rescue;  or,  After  the  Tory  Kidnappers. 

~be  L ^erty  Boys  Silent  March;  or,  The  Retreat  from  Ticonderoga. 
rru  t joerty  Boys  Fighting  Ferguson;  or,  Leagued  with  Strange  Allies, 
t  he  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Seven  Scouts:  or.  Driving  out  the  Skinners. 
i,?e  v1  .V*erty  Boys  W  inning  Volley;  or.  Fighting  along  the  Mohawk. 

plaint  B°y8  and  the  Hessian  Giant;  or,  The  Battle  of  Lake  Charn¬ 
el16  Liberty  Boys’  Midnight  Sortie;  or.  Within  an  Inch  of  Capture, 
lhe  Liberty  Boys  on  Long  Island;  or,  Repulsing  the  Whaleboat  Raiders. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  h*. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

ulTe  fobowing  [oTs  ttt  tb^  Z  yo‘  £ 

return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  5  1  d  11  d  th  1  5  l' 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Encloseu  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

- copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

•  • . .  “  “  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos. . . . *  *  *  * 

. . . .  “  “  WILD  WEST  'WEEKLY,  Nos . 

-  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . *  * 

. . . .  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

....  “  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

.  . . .  “  u  Tcn-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 
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Name 


Street  and  No 


Town 


State 


WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 


A  COMPLETE  STORY  EVERY  WEEK 

STORIES  OF  BOY  FIREMEN '•a 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32=Pages  of  Reading 


By  ROBERT  LENNOX 

Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  Illustrations 
Issued  Every  Friday 


oTthls’ class  Tficfiof  in' X^orV* Thef detail  “hTe^tfn/adyfntu^s^1611  b>'  R°bertf 
young  fire-fighters,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brave  boy  known  as  Young  WWe  4wake  The-  .f°.mpa“>'  ' £a‘iant 
ism,  and  the  perils  they  overcome,  are  intensely  interesting  These  stories  are  not  >nnfin  i  en  ‘  ai  lng .  ‘  e^.( ‘s  ^  loro 

?nU‘  Porous  sifuations  and  a  mtfo  of theTovellement'^hte^ ' 


ing  girl  in  the  stories  whom  you  will  ajl  like  very  much. 


LATEST  ISSUES 

^  ^burton  ’  or’  R°y  Y’ho  Turned  Boss.  By  Fred  War- 

13  The  Great  Gaul  “Beat” ;  or,  Phil  Winston’s  Start  in  Reporting. 

By  A.  Howard  De  Witt. 

14  (Jut  for  Gold ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Knew  the  Difference.  By  Tom 

Dawson.  J 

15  ^ke^Boy^  Who  Balked;  or,  Bob  Brisbane’s  Big  Kick.  By  Frank 

-  §  rp!^kf/  t^a„nT^ilk  !  °r-  The  Smoothest  Boy  Alive.  By  Rob  Roy 
xi  lhe  Keg  of  Diamonds:  or.  Aft-pr  tho  Troac,,™  . 


36  HiSAKamen  was  Dennis ;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Green  Irish  Boy.  By 

oA  ™«nteer  Fred  :  or.  From  Fireman  to  Chief.  By  Robert  leruox 
38  A  =  or-  The  Fire  Boys  St  BIackton.E“lfy 


Robert  Lennox. 

3a  HOOEibertdLennoxd  P'ke ;  0r'  Thl!  Llte'Sa''«s  of  Freehold. 


y 

By 


18  Sandow^Junior  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Looked  Puny.  By  Prof.  Oliver 


I R  o n  n+hb2  P1^  orGbJick  Mason’s  Marble  Face.  By  Frank  Irving 
°  Howard  DeF  Witt*  ’  °r’  The  Herald  s  Star  Reporter.  By  ?A. 


21  Va*£*'j  Steel  ’  01  ’  A  Yankee  F°y  in  Corsica.  By 

Z2  ^°°jrGrrenot0  ?-urn  ;  or’  The  Luck  of  Being  a  Boy.  By  Rob  Roy 

23  In  Foo^  Paradise  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Had  Things  Easy  By  Fred 

24  OneFBoy  in  a  Million;  or,  The  Trick  That  Paid.  By  Edward  N. 

lD  ofivlr  OwSsmSeIf  1  °r’  Serving  the  Russian  Police.  By  Prof. 
R*ck ed  into  Luck  ;  or,  The  Way  Nate  Got  There  Bv  Rob  Rov 

27  TheHo™r3  fDe°Witt.:  “*  “•  of  Dea'th  &l£?b  ‘if/ A. 

28  I-'vlng^His  Hat;  or,  The  Wide  World  His  Home.  By  Edward 

29  A"  Barry.r^S'deDt  Di“ :  or'  A  Hot  Timwln  Mexico.  By  Lieut.  J.  J. 

30  ^Easiest Ever  inflow  Tom  Filled  a  Money  Barrel.  By  Capt. 

31  lD  Dawson!*30  S  Bye ;  or'  BeatinS  the  Porte's  Game.  By  Tom 


40  Columbia  s  Pet  ;  or,  A  Fireman  at  17.  By  Robert  Lon no- 
fi  v0ung  M.1^6  Awake  ;  or,  The  Fire  Boys  of  Belmont 
in  v0ung  MMe  Awake  s  Biggest  Blaze;  or.  Saving  a  Burning  City 
43  loung  Wide  Awake’s  Life  Line;  or,  The  Narrowest  Escape  o^Rec- 


«’  A£t-  T™  •'  tba  Caliphs.  By  42  KXSf  $y3>ES?:  ,„g  CUy. 


44  Y°™fen™,f  fiS  "-  and  Ladder  W°rlt  t  or.  The  Maniac 

45  Young  M  ide  Awake’s  Bucket  Brigade  ;  or.  Trapping  a  Fire  Rne- 
4b  loung^Mide  Awake  Smoke-Bound;  or,  DaringPWork  With  the^LIf 


re 


fo  Ynnnf  'A-A0  A?vak,e  8  Pikemen  ;  or.  Hemmed  in  bv  Smoke  and  Finn 

G?ea?estevtcCye.S  SCa“ng  Ladders :  or'  The  CSK 

40  Y°UM?d-Alrde  Awabe's  Fire  Line!  or.  A  Boy  Fireman's  Nerve  iu 

50  Y°UFigre'7  HeartWake’S  AlC  Br‘gade :  °r'  Hewins  Hls  Way  t‘o  a 
ro  v°Ung  JtY.ide  Awake’s  Still  Alarm:  or,  At  Bav  With  RlazT^v:/ 
1  Box"l4de  Awate  s  No2!leman  Grit  1  or.  The' Midnight  ..  '  f£,„ 


53  Y°Uwfthoude Water.6'8  Champ,on  Climber;  or.  Fighting  the  Flames 


TheFredtWa°rbSod:  °r’  D‘Ck  Hope's  rind  ln  tbe  P111I|PPlnes.  By 

33  At  HobTE?y?*  th<!  HeaP  :  °r'  Darlng  t0  Ca"  His  Soul  His  Own.  By 

34  A  LF™°n  t0r  Hi5  ;  or'  Nat's  Corner  in  Gold  Bricks.  By  Edward  N. 

35  By  Lteut  J8  J°' :  °r'  Ted  Terrlll's  “Wto  Out"  in  Japan.  By 


54  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fire  Mask :  or.  Life  Saving  at  Red  He** 

55  Yoiinpr  WMa  dwoi-o'c,  iiocc  - : _ T-x--,.  L.  s  _  1  11  f  u  rit* 


55  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Hose  Carriage  Dash  ;  or,  The  Belmont  B 
oest  Kun. 


oys 


56  Young^Wide  Awake’s  Hand  Grenades;  or,  Cut  Off  by  the  Flam; 


60  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fire  Patrol J’oi  Rnnn ing’ Dow^a  Desperate  D-i-g 

6  2  Yn  nS  win®  4wa,ke,8  Longest  Leap;  or.  Swift  Work  with  the  Life*!  in."' 
6  2  Young  \\  ide  Aviake  s  Signal  Call;  or.  Fire  Fighting  to  the  Last  Ditch." 


FRA^K'lOuTEYrPulHsher  ^  ^ °'  * T r copr-,n money or p°stage stamps- bf ' 

— - .  ’ _  24  Union  Square.  New-  York^ 


YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

m  the  following  Ordei^Blanlf  and^end6 U  toTs  with' the' e-i'oih®7.£aAb!.°btaIned  from  this  <>««>  direct.  Cut  out  and 


-X 


fin 


return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THeIaMEAs'mONEY.  b°°kS  y°U  WaDt  Snd  We  Wil1  Send'  them  to  Y°u  *Y 

. . . 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.' . 

Dear  Stn— EnclTOed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me- 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN.  Nos. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY.  Nos 
WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos. 


Nos . 

PLUCK  AND  LUCK.  Nos...  . 

SECRET  SERVICE.  Nos.  . 

FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY  Nos  . i- 

Ten-Cent  Hand  Books.  Nos . '  . *••••*» 
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Street  and  No . . 


State 


